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Kirsty Young on clothes, 
trust and Channel 5. 
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play-wrting 
I rvine Welsh in rehearsal for 
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p Patrick Cockbum 
^ ami Fran Abrams 

AS Washington yesterday 
threatened repeated strikes to 
destroy Iraq’s weapons of mass 

- destruction, the race to prevent 

the allied assault on Iraq 
intensified 

..*! ~ A technical t eam sent by 
4" United Nations Secretaiy- 
7* General Kofi Annan to survey 
- “presidential'" sites suspected of 
harbou ring chemical and bio- 


ace to stop the war 

it r Mm — - hH 


Putting Saddam on trial. 
Kuwait gets ready for 
the worst Page 8 
Tariq Ali: Whatever 
Happened to protest? 
Page 15 

Letters: Page 14 


negotiators in Baghdad, and Se- 
curity Council members 
searched for consensus on a 
framework for talks between Mr 
Annan and the Iraqi govern- 
ment should the UN chief vis- 
it Baghdad personally. . 

The.UmtedStates National 
Security Adviser, Sandy Berg- ’ 
er, issued a blunt warning that 
if diplomacy failed, US forces 
would hit Iraq repeatedly to 
cripple any residual capacity to 
rebuild its arsenal of chemical 
and biological weapons. But 
other signals emanating from 
the American military suggest 
that if and when the orders 
come to attack Iraq, they will 
not be following them with 
: much conviction. 

Grave doubts remain in mil- 
itary officers* minds about the 
purpose of an air strike, espe- 
cially in the light of likely Iraqi 
civilian casualties, probable loss 
of American pilots and the ac- 
knowledged impossibility of 
eliminating President Saddam’s 




help us grow 
body parts 


caption. 

capacity to make biological and 
chemical weapons. 

General Henry Shelton, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staf£ told US senators in a brief- 
ing last week that he estimated 
the cost of launching an attack 
would be 1,500 Iraqi civilians 
and American military person- 
nel dead. Various military offi- 
cers, serving and retired, have 
told the news media that the 
precautions necessary to avoid 
inflicting even greater civilian 
casualties would severely ham- 
per efforts to deal President 
Saddam the crushing blow tbe 
politicians seek. 


•’ In an interview with re- 
porters last week. General Shel- 
ton. implicitly questioned 
President Bill Clinton’s stated 
purpose for an air strike, 
namely “substantially” to reduce 
or delay Iraq’s ability to make 
weapons of mass destruction. 
Speaking of the ease with which 
Iraqi technicians could convert 
a hospital or a fertiliser plant 
into an anthrax or mustard gas 
manufacturing facility, he said: 
“You can convert one of them 
quickly and resume making 
chemical or biological weapons. 
One day he’s making fertiliser, 
the next day chemical weapons, 


and the next day fertiliser. 
We’re not going to bomb hos- 
pitals, for sure ... I didn't say we 
can eliminate his weapons of 
mass destruction. We can't.” 

Meanwhile, Sir Donald 
Maitland, the former British 
Ambassador to the UN, and 
four former British ambas- 
sadors to Iraq, say that progress 
in the inspection of Baghdad’s 
weapons of mass destruction 
should be more directly linked 
to the lifting of sanctions. 

They suggest in a letter to 
The Independent that the Secu- 
rity Council should adopt a 
new resolution whereby UN in- 


spectors, reinforced by repre- 
sentatives of other coon tries, 
should have unrestricted access 
to all suspected sites in Iraq. 

Once this process has begun 
“further sales of Iraqi oils for 
humanitarian aid will be al- 
lowed”. The distribution of aid 
would be supervised by neutral 
observers. If, after two months, 
the inspection has proceeded 
without interference, sanctions 
would be further eased. When 
the inspectors finish their work 
sanctions would end. 

The former British diplo- 
mats believe that the elimina- 
tion of weapons of mass 


and credit 

destruction, ensuring UN Se- 
curity Council resolutions are 
fulfilled and ending the plight 
of ordinary Iraqis, needs to be 
handled in one package. 

The Government is facing a 
revolt by Labour MPs in the 
Commons tomorrow over its 
support for military action 
against Iraq. Some left-wingers 
suggested as many as 100 mem- 
bers might stay away rather than 
vote in favour of an Anglo-US 
strike against Saddam Hussein. 
At least half a dozen Labour Mft 
will vote against the Government, 
though some estimates have put 
the number as high as 20. 


By Nicholas Schoon 

rt Phflad^ba 

A CHANCE discovery has 
shown that mammals, including 
human beings, have the poten- 
tial to regrow large portions of 

destroyed tissue. One day it may 
even be posable to regrow sev- 
ered digits and limbs, tbanks to 
a mutant mouse that can repair 
its pierced ears. 

Amphibians such as the sala- 
mander can regenerate entire 

fore and hind limbs, while lizards 
can regrow their tails. Mammals 
had appeared to be quite inca- 
pable of this extraordinary act 
If they are severely wounded 
they manag e a crude repair of 
the damage with scar tissue. 

But yesterday a scientist at 
a private medical research cen- 
tre in Philadelphia revealed to 
the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science 
how, five years ago, she had 
stumbled across a strain of 
mouse which does have the 
ability to regenerate lost tissue. 
Her work is soon to be pub- 
lished in a medical journal. 

. Even when one centimetre 
- about a sixth - of its tail is 
sliced off at the tip, this type of 
mouse can regrow three-quar- 
ters of the missing portion of 
tail, with a normal looking cov- 
ering of skin and hair. 

Professor EBen Heber-Katz, 
an’ immunologist at the Wistar 
Institute in Philadelphia, dis- 
covered the “healer” mouse 
when she was carrying out work 
on various mouse strains aimed 
at understanding what underlies 
multiple sclerosis. She was 
using a strain with a mutation 
which made it “autoimmune” - 
its infection-fighting immune 
system goes into unprovoked 
overdrive, eventually killing the 
mouse prematurely. 

In most research work on 


miceeach animal has to be 

marked individually so that the 

researchers can identify it- Usu- 
ally this is done by making a pat- 
tern of small holes through 
their thin ears, which are then 
permanent. 

But in the mice Dr Heber- 
Katz was using these holes 
dosed up and disappeared. The 
researchers, thinking they bed 

made a mistake, re-pierced the 

mice ears. The boles closed 
again, with a full replacement of 
the layers of skin - the epider- 
mis and dennis- along with car- 
tilage, fatly tissue, sweat glands 
and small bkiod vessels. The re- 


normal with no scar tissue. 

Uris regeneration seems very 
similar to what happens in am- 
phibians. At the site of the 
wound a bulge of rapidly di- 
viding immature cells form with 
the potential to become differ- 
ent tissues - rather like a very 
early embryo. Furthermore, in 
the flesh next to the wound a 
thick layer of protein, the ex- 
tracellular matrix, winch nor- 
mally separates different types 
of tissue is seen to break down 
during the rebuilding process. 

Since making the discovery, 
the research team has found 
there are several genetic dif- 
ferences linked to its ability to 
regenerate body parts. There is 
probably a network of genes 
shared between mammals and 
amphibians which cany tbe in- 
structions for limb regeneration, 
but in mammals they have been 
permanently switched off in tbe 
course of evolution. 
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Irvine’s curtain’s cost £200-a-yard 


By Fran Abrams 

Fbltaal Correspondent ■ ‘ 

Lord’s Irvine’s new curtains were un- 
der. the spotlight last night as the 
. Tbries homed in on new revelations 
about the £650,000 refurbishment of 
fats official residence. 

- • The Opposition promised to dig 
deeper into reports that the fabric for 
the Lord Chancellor’s four-roomed 
apartment would cost £200 per yard, 
t winging the total to at least £20,000. 

. The lavish window-coverings will not, 
course, rival the £60,000 wallpaper 
ordered by the Prime Minister’s 
Ed cod and mentor, bur they will lead 
t&fasfa daims that he has been a lit- 
tle profligate. 

... Hundreds of yards of damask, a 
- mix of silk and wool are being 
painstakingly produced on ancient 


looms by the Humphries Weaving 
Company in Essex. Carpets will cost 
£100 per square yard from Hugh 
Mackay, a specialist firm in Durham, 
while a dining table for lOpeople will 
• cost £25,000. 

Lord Irvine, whose wife is an art 
historian, is reported to be a stickler 
for detail in his quest to reproduce the 
ori ginal style of Parliament's architect, 
Augustus Pugin. 

Yesterday the Conservative Bade 
and Industry Spokesman, John Red- 
wood, said Parliament should inves- 
tigate claims that contractors ted been 
a^ced to sign the Official Secrets Act. 

The Lord Chancellor has de- 
fended his restoration as part of a 10- 
year rolling programme to renovate 
neglected areas of the Palace of 
Westminster. Yesterday a spo k e sm a n 
for his department said the work had 
been approved by an all-party com- 


mittee. It was not clear whether the 
Official Secrets Act was mentioned 
in all contracts within the Palace of 
Westminster. 

Hie Prime Minister is unlikely to 
take up Mr Redwood’s suggestion that 
he should puta stop to Lord Irvine’s 
renovations. Tbe Blair family are cur- 
rently enjoying a state-of-the-art 
kitchen which they have installed in 
their flat at 11 Downing Street at a 
cost of up to £105,000. 

Margaret Beckett has also been 
criticised for the cost of her official 
residence in Admiralty Arch, where 
she spent £64,314. 

Some Labour ministers still pre- 
fer puritanism to Pugin, though. 
Robin Cook is reported to have can- 
celled a £70,000 redecoration of his 
house at Carlton Gardens, planned 
by his predecessor. Tbe public fi- 
nances were tight, he said. 


Today’s news 


Giant for Dome 

A giant silver figure will take 
centre stage in the Millennium 
Dome. Page 3 

Angel rises 

The Angel of the North, 
Britain’s largest sculpture, was 
put up yesterday. Page 2 

Blair sets the tone 

Tbny Blair has criticised the 
“tacky” souvenir industry that 
has sprung up following the 
death of the Princess of Wales. 

Page 3 

Ulster peace test 

The Ulster peace talks will be 
severely tested today as Sinn 
Fein faces expulsion. Page 2 


Women get right to sue on pill 


CLAIMS that certain brands of con- 
traceptive pill can kill or cause seri- 
ous illness are to be tested in tbe High 
Court after the award of legal aid for 
a group action involving 170 women. 

The move follows the release of 
figures showing that doctors have re- 
ported suspicions that 50 deaths in tbe 
UK may have been linked to pill use 
over the past four years. 

Manufacturers of the brands of pflJ 
involved insist that their products are 
safe and say they win defend the court 
case vigorously. 

The group action involves the 
families of 30 women whose deaths 
have been linked to the pill, as well 
as many others who blame it for giv- 
ing them blood dots. Compensation 
is being claimed on tbe grounds that 
the companies were negligent in not 
foreseeing and preventing the prob- 
lems. 


One of the companies, Wyeth of 
Maidenhead, Berkshire, makers of 
Minulet and Tri-Minulet, yesterday 
confirmed that it was aware that le- 
gal aid had been granted. A 
spokesman added: “Wyeth intends to 
defend these proceedings vigorous- 
ly. The Government's expert medical 
advisers are satisfied that the prod- 
ucts meet the statutory requirements 
of quality, safety and efficacy.” 

Tbe other companies involved 
are Schering Health Care, which 
makes Femodene, and Organon Lab- 
oratories, which produces Mercflon 
and Marvelon. 

The Department of Health con- 
firmed that in four years GPs had re- 
ported 50 cases to the Medicines 
Control Agency in which they sus- 
pected tbe pill bad played a role in 
the death of a young woman. 

Under the “yellow card” system. 


GPs alert the MCA whenever they 
come across possible adverse side-ef- 
fects of a licensed drug. 

A Department of Health 
spokesman said: “Just because a yel- 
low card has been logged, that doesn’t 
mean that the pill was the cause of 
the deaths. There may have been no 
link whatsoever, but the doctor sus- 
pected one.” 

But Dr John Guly, a former GP 
who has campaigned about the dan- 
gers of the pill, said: “No girl is go- 
ing to get a deep-vein thrombosis in 
her leg leading to a large pulmonary 
embolism which kills her for no rea- 
son at alL Tbe figure of 50 deaths does 
not surprise me at all, and may even 
be too low. We have known for years 
that there is a certain mortality with 
the paL This shows that the pQl is not 
the sort of thing that can be dished 
out wiHy-mlly to everybody." 
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Showdown 


Easy does it,, as a 200 -tonne angel 'S winched^into^^^ X 


for Sinn 


Fein over 


place in 


peace talks 


By Kim Sengupta 


THE IRISH peace process will 
today face its severest test when 
the parties gather in Dublin to 
consider whether Sinn Fein 
should be expelled from the 
taiins after the recent republican 
trilling s. 

Unionist parties are clam- 
ouring for the removal of the 
republicans after last week’s 
Royal Ulster Constabulary de- 
claration that the IRA was in- 
volved in the killings of a loyalist 

figure and a suspected drug 
dealer. 

Sinn Fein leader Martin 
McGuinness warned yesterday 
that expelling his party from the 
mitre could mean shutting the 
door permanently to its return 
to the negotiating table.“We 
could conceivably have a situ- 
ation where people out there, 
who are attempting to destroy 



Martin McGuinness: ‘Very 
dangerous situation* 


the peace process and any hope 
of a negotiated settlement, 
could conspire to create cir- 
cumstances which would make 
it impossible for Sinn Fein to get 
back to these talks. 

“This is a very dangerous 
and very grim situation". 

Mr McGuinness also ac- 
cused the Government of dou- 
ble standards, saying that when 
in May last year RUC Chief 
Constable Ronnie Flanagan 
declared that a number of 
loyalist paramilitary groups 
had broken the ceasefire, no 
attempt was made to expel 
their political representatives 
from the talks. 


The Unionist parties are 
demanding Sinn Fein's expul- 
sion for the IRAs alleged in- 
volvement in the murders in 
Belfast of loyalist Bobby 
Dougan and drug-dealer Bren- 
dan Campbell. 

Four men will appear in a 
Belfast court today charged 
with murdering Mr Dougan. 

Last week, police held up to sev- 
en men, with RUC sources de- 
scribing some of the men held 
as IRA suspects. 

The Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary, Mo Mowlam, said yes- 
terday: “In peace talks, no one 
wants to negotiate with a gun at 
their heads. 

“That is why the Northern 
Ireland talks process is only 
open to those committed to the 
principles of peace and democ- 

tf 

racy. 

The Irish Prime Minister, 
Bertie Ahem, issued a clear 
warning that Sinn Fein's place 
was in jeopardy. 

The rules governing the talks 
were set down, he said. “If the 
facts are such that the IRA are 
involved, then it is a veiy seri- 
ous matter — and the process is 
fairly dear.” 

Seamus Mallon, deputy 
leader of the SDLP, said he 
would wait to hear the evidence 
from Ms Mowlam but insisted 
the integrity of the talks had to 
be protected. 

A decision which was moral- 
ly and democratically right had 
to be taken. “We are all going 
to have to walk a tightrope. 
We have got to do the proper 
thing, we have got to do the 

right thing. . 

“If that proper thing and 
right thing takes a certain 
amount of courage, thenwewill 
have to show the courage." 

Sinn Fein says it should not 
be expeUed from the talks be- 
cause IRA involvement has not 
been proved. 

Two different standards of 
proof have been mooted: the 
written rules of procedure lay 
down that parties may be eject- 
ed if they have “demonstrably 
dishonoured" the Mitchell prin- 
ciples of non violence. Ms 
Mowlam is said to have decid- 
ed. when dealing with the case 
of loyalists, that proof should be 
“incontrovertible". Yesterday 
there was controversy over 
which of these principles 
should be applied. 

Comment, page 15 



The surface. 01 tb' e 
By Stephen Goodwin J^’eatber resistant steel «t- 
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saasa^ar --3325 

Thousands turned out 10 l50 ^mies of concrete 

^to^dassembledusmg to form piles to 
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the Tyneside town. Standing ^ designed to 
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(175ft) 

^Fo^ie sculptor Antony 
Gonnley. Gateshead Borough 
Council, Northern Arts and 
cast of engineers and steeUab- 

ricatora, yesterday wasatfayof 

celebration and. whet After 
enduring years of being w 

project was either a traffic baz ^ „ 

Ldorawasteofmong'th^ ordinary, edge of northern 

final bill will be about £MOJOOO ^ kmdsca pe,withscaisofdd 

- the Angel was assembled m ugQ ^ new units, fields 
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of the AngeL But yesterday much the Angel’s feet 

the people’s day, Onma a to described the 
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Mr Gonnley would have future," he told 
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Angel’s torso - modelled on his 
own glim frame. “He’s got a 
lovely bum," was a common re- 
frain. The only misgiving was fae 

over the colour, remarkably 
like rust Not so, say the engi- 


e Inaepenaeru. 

None of the £800,000 oostwill 

fell directly on CJateshMdanm- 

cfl taxpayers. The mitral £45,000 
came from Northern Arts. Some 
£ 584,000 came from the lottery, 

through the Arts Councfl. 
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friend, the physician Sanctorio 
Sanctorio (so good, they named 
him twice) who was probably 
ihe first to add a scale to the in- 
strument and thus come up with 
the earliest true thermometer. 
The apparatus used by both 
men was a thin-necked glass 
vessel inverted in a bowl of liq- 
uid. As the air in the vessel was 
heated or cooled, it expanded 
or contracted, and the water 
level in its neck rose and fell. 
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IN THE WHOLE of Aristotle's 
long work on meteorology (in 
the translation that I keep, 
anachronistical on my lap-top 
computer), he uses the word 
‘■temperature" only twice. Cur- 
iously, although the ancient 
Greeks understood a good deal 
about the physics of heat, they 
never seemed to think of de- 
vising a scale for measuring it. 

The invention of the therm- 
ometer is usually credited to 
Galileo, though his heat- 
measuring device was designed 
to deled only whether temp- 
erature was rising or falling, not 
by how much. Il was Galileo’s 


Sanctorio (1561-16361 tried 
heating the vessel with a candle, 
then freezing it with snow, not- 
ing the levels in each case, 
then dividing the interval be- 
tween them into 110 equal 
parts. Sanctorio, incidentally, 
also invented a syringe for re- 
moving bladder stones and a 
pendulum for measuring pulse 
rates. 

The next unlikely hero of 
thermometry was the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand n of Tbscany, 
who, around 1644, had the 
grand idea of sealing the end of 
a liquid-filled lube with a bulb. 
This, and later developments, 
were made possible by the skill 
of the Florentine gi ass-blowers. 

The lSth century was a time 
of competition among rival 
scales of temperature. Of these, 
three won out over their rivals. 


The gold medal must go to j 
the Swiss astronomer Anders 
Celsius (1701-44). He was one 
of the first to demonstrate the 
flattening of the Earth at its 
poles, but now is remembered 
for his invention of the Celsius 
scale of temperature - though 
his version of it was the reverse 
of the one we use today. The 
original Celsius scale had zero 
as the boiling-point of^ water and 
100 as its freezing-point. 

Our silver medallist is the 
Polish -bora Dutch instrument 
maker Gabriel Daniel Fahren- 
heit (1686-1736), who wanted a 
scale that extended below freez- 
ing and above boiling without 
having lo descend into negative 
numbers. He chose as his zero 
the freezing point of salt water. 

For its other fixed point, he d esr 
ignated 96 as the temperature- 
of the human body (suggesting , _ , 
that he was chilly atthe tfam)./ ;'. 
He then measured the boiling ' 
point of water to be 212.. 

A long way behincL’m third • 
place, comes Ren£ Antoine-. 
Fenchault de- Reaumur (1683- 
1757) whose 80-poim scalebor. . . _ 
tween freezing and boiling" ^ 
water never quite attainedthe ■_ :• 
eminence of ihe-'Otfaer-^Q- :' „• 
But he did write a splendid sise' • 

volume history of insect?-^ r ; ■ 
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of Lhe Dome with its limbs spread 
mg out for hundreds of feeutafig. 


poses problem for Dome’s giant statue 

^gerthan ure will »;n l. ««« rt „nrpment came after A 


ahLT u Stin rcach lhc ™°r 170ft 

above, he said. 

Iv'-.Oft? al 320fl lon S « wUi be near- 
VJJft longer than the Slaiuoof Ub- 
is tall. -There will be a body in 
the dome and it will be on that kind 
ofsraJc, the spokesman said. 

No decision has vet been tak- 
en on whether it will be androgy- 
nous, male, or female." 

He dismissed as “speculation" 


reports that the figure wus originally 
mule, but executives had decided to 
build a huge mother figure - dubbed 
Britannia - which would be 
accompanied by the smaller figure 
of a child. 

But he confirmed that the steel 
and glass fibre body will house ex- 
hibits. “The idea is you would be able 
to physically go inside and there mil 
be designs and interactive exhibits 


after A spokesman for the New Mfl- 

looldng at functions of the body, ThcNew Mflknniura Experience The Sachs bad leonium 

medicine and health in the future." has denied putting the Dome up for reports Xh . a huver to re- “The position is 

A large-scale model of the figure sale. Tin: company insists that it has entered in^any contract vnth 

could be ready for 34 February, when not signed any contracts with the develop the " - ®. Goldman owner 

Peter Mandclsoo, the minister in investment bank Goldman Sachs to 12 rnonthso . ■ ^ fl Reports said th e 

charge of millennium celebrations, handle the sale of the structure in A number . t be required 

will unveil some of the Dome’s top Greenwich, south-east London, val- 

attractions. The ceremony will pro- ued at about £40m. abkto redevelop the ^tenorfor 

vide Mr Mandelson with a key plat- A decision on the future use of Court and 0 y^P ^ leisure, hotel, theme par 

formto impress potential corporate the site would, however, be taken venues *n west bitionuse. 

sponsors of the £75Sra project in 2000, the group said. lieved to be 10 teres 
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He may run the 
country, but 
should he set the 
tone on taste? 


By Kathy Maries 

IN CARNABY STREET -one 
of London’s main tourist traps 
for souvenir hunters - street 
traders were yesterday hawking 
T-shirts, mugs, plates and lea 
towels bearing the face of Di- 
ana, Princess of Wales. 

These, presumably, are 
among the “tacky and inap- 
propriate" products to which 
Tony Blair was referring at the 
weekend when he condemned 
the frenzy to cash in on the 
Princess's death through books, 
films and paraphernalia. 

A host of senior politicians 
yesterday echoed his criticism, 
including John Major, guardian 
of the financial interests of 
Princes William and Harry, 
who said he hoped that the pub- 
lic would “ignore tasteless ma- 
terial". 

William Hague, the Con- 
servative leader, said the recent 
speculation about Diana’s 
death was hurtful to the boys, 
while Paddy Ashdown, liberal 


Democrat leader, said: “We 
must not allow this to degen- 
erate into bad taste and cheap 
money-making." 

AH worthy sentiments, 
with which few would disagree. 
But tackiness is a subjective con- 
cept, and some question 
whether Mr Blair should cast 
himself as an arbiter of taste. 

Doubt was cast yesterday on 
the Prime Minister’s credentials 
by Wayne Hemingway, chair- 
man of the fashion empire Red 
Or Dead, who recently 
ridiculed his attempts to re- 
brand Britain as Cool Britan- 
nia. “Everyone has their own 
views on what is tacky, and Ihny 
Blair shouldn't dictate to the 
rest of the country ” Mr Hem- 
ingway said. “If people want to 
buy these things, they should be 
allowed to buy them." 

Other commentators at- 
tacked the Elitism of the Prime 
Minister’s comments, pointing 
out, for instance, that the sale 
of beads from the Princess’s 
dresses - made into earrings, at 



In the best possible taste? Souvenirs on sale in London’s Carnaby Street yesterday and (top left) the Oxford Dictionary's- definition of tacky 


£1,000 a pair - could also be re- 
garded as inappropriate. 

In effect, the role of refer- 
ee in all of this has fallen to 
trustees of the Princess's memo- 
rial fund, after lawyers for her 
estate won a court ruling last 
year that gave it control of the 
souvenir trade. 

Some money from products 


licensed by the fund goes to 
Diana's charities, but it is ar- 
guable whether the merchan- 
dise itself is more tasteful than 
the bootleg knick-knacks. An 
advertisement in Saturday’s 
Daily Telegraph magazine, for 
example, offered a gold-bor- 
dered porcelain plate with a pic- 
ture of Diana in tiara and pearls 


for £19.95. “May her light con- 
tinue to shine", says the ad. 

The memorial fond has also 
given its blessing to a bean bag 
soft toy, and to a Princess Di- 
ana sera tc heard. 

On Carnaby Street, traders 
defended their right to sell Di- 
ana-related wares including 
spoons, calendars, egg-timers 


and T-shirts bearing slogans 
such as The Queen of Hearts. 
“It’s what the public wants," said 
one. 

It must be said that the 
Princess was adept at market- 
ing herself in her lifetime, and 
that souvenir merchandise fea- 
turing lhe Queen has been sold 
for decades, without diminish- 


ing the respect in which the 
monarch is held. 

Sometimes, though, the line 
is easy to draw. It did not take 
the memorial fund long to dis- 
miss one licence application: for 
a bumper sticker that read “Bye 
bye, DT. 

• Diana’s friend, Rosa Monck- 
lon, sought yesterday to quash 


Photograph: Rui Xavier 


the mounting speculation sur- 
rounding her death. 

In an article in the Sunday 
Telegraph , she said that the 
Princess had not been pregnant, 
that she had not planned to 
many Dodi Payed, and that con- 
spiracy theories about the car 
crash in which she died were 
“farcical nonsense"- 


Fears for mother after baby is found 
abandoned beside riverbank 
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\ By Andrew Buncombe 


POLICE believe the mother of 
a baby found abandoned at a 
riverside yacht dub may have 
drowned after swimming in the 
unseasonallv warm water. 

Officers are also investigat- 
ing lhe possibility that Jackie 
Issacs deliberately took her 
own life. 

Last night, more than 24 
hours after Mrs Issacs was last 
seen, police had still found no 
Lraee of her. 

Her21-month-old son Joey 
was found naked and semi- 
conscious at around 730pm 
'■* on Saturday night outside the 
Thurrock Yacht Club, in Grays, 
Essex, on lhe banks of lhe 
River Thames. He was taken to 



Jackie issacs: Missing 

Basildon Hospital for treat- 
ment for hypothermia where he 
was last night said to be mak- 
ing good progress. 

Mrs Issacs, from Grays, had 


gone to the club at about 3pm 
and had a drink at the bar. Staff 
said she had been in good spir- 
its and bought a ticket for a 
Valentine’s Day dance that 
evening. The moLher-of-three, 
whose two other children were 
staying with their father for the 
weekend, was later seen enjoy- 
ing the warm weal her and pad- 
dling in the river with her son. 

The alarm was raised several 
hours later after staff found 
Joey, along with his pushchair. 
His mother’s clothes, jeweUeiy 
and watch were found in raud 
at the water's edge. 

Chief Inspector Terry 
Sheam, of Essex Police, said 
Mrs Issacs had spoken to staff 
at the club when she com- 
mented on it being lovely 


weather for swimming, but was 
advised against it because of the 
strong current. 

He said: “We are growing 
more concerned by the hour as 
to Mrs Issacs’ whereabouts. 
We have not ruled out the pos- 
sibility that she might have 
drowned while going for a swim 
in the river. But nobody actu- 
ally saw her swimming. 

“We have also not ruled out 
the possibility of suicide and also 
the possibility that for some rea- 
son she took off and is in fact 
safe and well somewhere." 

Police, aided by the Thames 
Navigation Authority, have 
called in helioopters to search 
the area. Divers will not be 
called in unto there is a definite 
area to search. 
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First night: Elgar’s Third Symphony 

The great national secret is 
out - and it’s very moving 

By Rob Cowan but with four short fully-scored passages 

■ 1 that helped focus the rest 

s^as iliigl 

great naUonal lr f^! t - - k and most Ushman abroad, Payne has, in composing 
aMeit tend stretches of the piece from scratch, intu- 

SLtSta^eS embargo Elgar's in the first two t^m- 

daughttr Clarice pteedonany^ 1 ^ P ^ ^era, is wistful and slightly pen- 
to, m his dying words, unke J w adag jo searingly intense, with a 

■sketches, and of the rump “* h , C dosing viola solo that carries the words 
ed last year when it was rev ^^^ l )Ser -Billy, fois is the end". “Billy " was the nkk- 
dependent music enue and <?“**?* ofv j 0 ijnist WH Reed - Elgar’s elos- 

Anthony Payne intended to J**h£e Musical friend and who first put the 
. Andrew Davis's performanre with the skelche s into the public dev 

BBC: Symphony Orchestra n^^blishingach^ 

band which should have perfo™^ “ to hjs 1936 memoir, Elgar. 4s I 

piece at its scheduled P re ™ &1 ® __ ghew Him; and the meaning of the words 

ago) was committed “the end" is unequivocal, unlike the rest 

The defiant opening marks a sigpmtant of symphony, which is more mortar 
break with Elgar’s ^P homc P^*f {£an Shut still passes as creditable 

is Kft striding music, lea ”’ future, architecture. , , 

misfog and with a keen eye to tte future, , s sick-room dialogues referred 

though the second idea jsasi £ ^L oho _ to the idea of having the piece “tmtod 
parallel episode in his Second y™P dying composer even talked 

nv compfeted over two decades before. j t _ but then, like most artists, he 

.-'paymfsdevelopment of ibse Iheraa ^ on impulse. Thefinak 

cuSierousspartsfromthesnu^s ^ meant SbTrugged and sounds ic the 
anvil, few placed in any particular oroer 



Elgar: Did not want any ‘tinkering’ 

last musical gesture is Payne's own, a 
telling redeployment of an idea from El- 
gar’s earlier Nursery Suite , maybe mark- 
ing the passage from cradle to grave. 

The BBCSO's performance was su- 
perb, and last night's audience grateful 
for the privilege of hearing ik but bow 
will they remember the piece - as Elgar, 
or as Payne? Can one really think of it 
as both? And, since Payne’s act of 
homage is a compelling artistic entity in 
its own right, does its authorship really 
matter anyway? I have certainly never 
heard a “completion" that works better, 
nor one that bints at what might have 
been with greater emotional exactitude. 
Judge for yourselves when last night’s 
premium is broadcast tonight al 730pm 
on BBC Radio 3. 
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Britain begins to reverse the brain- 


Prince 


finr 


By John Rentoul 


TONY BLAIR’S ambition to 
create an intellectual “cool Bri- 
tannia” has been boosted by the 
first signs that the excitement of 
New Labour’s arrival in power 
is helping to reverse the brain 
drain of top minds. 

The Prune Minister’s 
favourite academic, Anthony 
Giddens, has managed to entice 
leading professors from the 
United States and the rest of 
Europe to the London School 
of Economics, where he is di- 
rector. 

Professor Giddens accom- 
panied Mr Blair to Washington 
this month to take part in a 
think-in at the White House. 
‘The purpose is to craft and de- 
fine centre-left philosophy for 
the world of today,” the Prime 
Minister said. 

Professor Giddens told The 
Independent: "Wherever you 
go in the world, people are dis- 
cussing the same problems, 
which was just not true 20 years 
ago. There is a globalisation of 
the debate. 

"Now, if Britain could be a 
sparking point, as it was for 
Thatcherism, as it was for the 
creation of welfare states, it 
would be a brilliant thing to 
achieve, f would like the LSE 
to be at the centre of that ” 

Heading the return of the ex- 
iles is Linda Cotlev, who is 
leaving Yale to become profes- 
sor of history at the LSE in July. 
Author of Britons : Forging the 
Nation, she has advised Peter 
Mandelson, the Minister With- 
out Portfolio, on the “re-brand- 
ing of Britain”. 

Her husband and fellow- 
historian David Cannadine is 
also returning, to take up a post 
at London University. 

Professor Giddens has also 
signed up Perry Anderson, the 
founder of New Left Review, 
from Los Angeles, and five vis- 
iting professors, including 
Richard Sennett of New York 
University, who will spend one 
term a year at the LSE’s soci- 
ology department, and Oliver 
Hart, professor of economics at 
Harvard. 

“It is possible to get people 
back from North America, but 
only if they are Europeans who 
want to come back to live.” Pro- 
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Homeward bound: Linda Colley (left) and her husband ' 
David Cannadine (right) who are returning from the US 
to take up posts in London. Centre: Anthony Giddens, di- 
rector of the London School of Economics (centre below) 
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fessor Giddens said. American 
universities are still able to 
make “extraordinary” financial 
offers which cannot be matched 
in Britain. But he feels the 
“quality of intellectual com- 
munity" has been “energised" 
by Mr Blair’s attempt to pro- 
mote new thinking about social 
change and the global economy. 

In addition, the “attractions 
of London” as a place to live, 
recently highlighted by Amer- 
ican hype about the “world’s 
coolest city”, can help recruit 
academics, especially younger 
ones. "But it is still a struggle 


to keep the best people here," 
he added. 

Professor Giddens has been 
touted as “Blair’s guru”, al- 
though he modestly denies that 
be is part of the inner circle. He 
has established himself as the 
prime theoretician of the “third 
way”, a phrase which Mr Blair 
has used and which also 
cropped up in President Clin- 
ton’s State of the Union address 
last month. 

The phrase is used to mean 
“beyond left and right”, which 
was the title of Professor Gid- 
dens’ took, subtitled The Future 


of Radical Politics, published in 
1994, the year that Mr Blair be- 
came Labour leader. He con- 
tributed the opening chapter to 
a collection of essays edited that 
year by Mr Blair's chief policy 
adviser. David Miliband, called 
Reinventing the Left. 

Professor Giddens took his 
“third way" message to the 
seminar convened by Mr Blair 
and Hillary Clinton at Chequers 
last November, and was invit- 
ed back to take part in this 
month’s follow-up session in the 
White House. 

He is famous as the man who 


gave sociology intellectual re- 
spectability m the Seventies, and 
who was canny enough to set up 
a publishing house, ftility Press, 
which actually made money. He 
no longer drives a Porsche, 
however. He has now traded 
down to “more ecological bot- 
tom-of-the-range 1.8 litre Mer- 
cedes”. 

In December, he conferred 
an honorary degree oo a former 
colleague. President Cardoso of 
Brazil, whom he cites as a 
prime example of the globali- 
sation of the New Labour style 
of thinking. 


The President, who was once 
a world-famous sociologist and 
espoused the “dependency the- 
ory” that Latin America could 
not develop until it had reject- 
ed capitalism, is now a born- 
again disciple of the radical 
centre who has written the in- 
troduction to a collection of Mr 
Blair’ s speeches in Portuguese. 
T got the introduction trans- 
lated and I was really amazed 
when I realised it was straight- 
down-ihe-line New Labour,” 
Mr Blair said in Washington. 

But the “brainy Britannia” 
effect is not simply confined to 


politics and related subjects 
such as economics, sociology 
and history. 

There are also tentative 
signs of a reverse brain-drain in 
sciences, funded in part by big 
corporations interested in the 
commercial application of 
breakthrough technologies. 

Last month. Lord Sains- 
buiy’s Gatsby Foundation gave 
£10m to University College, 
London, to set up a neuro- 
science unit headed by Geoffrey 
Hinton, a former Cambridge 
don who is returning after 16 
years in North America. 


as one of the “dreadful prob- 
lems" facing young people m an 
unprecedented article in The Big 
Issue magazine 

In the page-long feature, 
which comes after the Prince 
met an old school friend of his 
on a visit to TheBig Issue offices 
last year, he says homelessness 
can happen to anyone. 

“Having heard a great deal 
about The Big Issue from vari- 
ous young peoplevl was par- 
ticularly glad to visit its offices 
recently.” the Prince writes in 
{his week’s issue of the maga- 
zine. “While at the offices I had 
the great surprise of bumping 
into Clive Harold, who went to 
HS1 House School with me, and 

who 1 know has benefited from 
the opportunities which The 
Big Issue has given him. It was 
a vivid reminder that home- 
lessness can happen to almost 
anyone." 

After meeting the Prince in 
December Mr Harold deserfoed 
bow they bad played football to- 
gether as nine-year-olds at 
school. He ended up on the 
streets selling The Big Issue af- 
ter losing his job and turning to 
drink. 

The Prince of Whies praises 
the ma gazin e, which is sold by 
the homeless, saying; “We all 
owe a considerable debt to The 
Big Issue, not only because of 
the valuable chance it provides 
to some of the homeless peo- 
ple on our streets to take on a. 
real job, but also because it 
helps to ensure that homeless- 
. ness is kept at the forefront of 
our minds.” 

He adds that homelessness 
tends to be a symptom rather 
than a cause of people’s prob- 
lems, resulting from unem- 
ployment, low educational 
achievement and drug or drink 
problems. 

“Even with a supportive 
home background young peo- 
ple today can find it hard to 
maintain their self-confidence 
against the enormous pressures 
of modem life,” be writes; 
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WELFARE to work pro- 
grammes have been able to re- 
duce welfare cases by nearly 
three quarters in some Ameri- 
can states, according to new re- 
search published today. 

But another study, also pub- 
lished today, warns that welfare 
reform will inevitably end up 
hurting some benefit claimants. 
“If you are going to change the 
world so that people change 
their behaviour, you cannot do 
it simply through carrots. You 
have to do it predominantly 
through sticks,” warns the con- 
troversial American sociologist 
Charles Murray, writing for the 
Social Market Foundation. 

The Right-wing Adam 
Smith Institute looks at the re- 
sults of welfare to work in 
America between January 1993 
and July 1997. While most of the 
reform efforts came from a 
handful of state initiatives, the 
US Government also played a 
major role by passing an act 
which ended cash help for fam- 
ilies with dependant children. 


This forced even the most re- 
luctant states to submit plans for 
welfare reform and in the 11 
months since the Bill became 
law total welfare case loads 
went down by almost a sixth. 

The most successful states in- 
clude Wyoming, which saw a 
drop of 73 per ceat in its wel- 
fare caseload, Wisconsin (58 per 
cent), Oregon (52 per cent) and 
Alabama (48 per cent). 

The institute concluded that 
the successful ingredients for 
welfare reform must include 
willingness to extend benefits for 
a period after someone on wel- 
fare takes a job. an emphasis on 
personal individual responsibil- 
ity, a reliance on private sector 
services whenever possible and 
an attempt to integrate social re- 
form with welfare reform. In this 
way, welfare to work could be- 
come “the most successful pub- 
lic policy initiative of this 
century”. 

However, welfare to work 
was not an unqualified, with 
states such as Washington only 
registering a 2 per cent decline 
in case loads and Hawaii seeing 
a 36 per cent increase. 


By Paul McCann 

Media Correspondent 


THE QUALITY and diversity 
of children’s programmes is 
under threat because cartoons 
and American imports are 
squeezing out factual and dra- 
ma shows according to research 
by the European Broadcasting 
Union. 

The addiction to American 
children's TV shows and large 
numbers of cartoons has spread 
from commercial and satellite 
channels to Europe's public 
service broadcasters, the re- 
port says. The research found 
that while the amount of chil- 
dren’s programming bad in- 
creased by 28 per cent since 
1991 , this has been matched by 
a fall in the amount produced 
in Europe. In 1991 an average 
203 hours of children’s televi- 
sion was produced by each Eu- 
ropean broadcaster. That has 
now fallen to 177 hours and the 
amount imported from the US 
exceeds all of that imported 
from every other European 
country combined. 

Accompanying the shift to 


American programmes is a nar- 
rowing of the range of shows 
children can watch. On average 
twice as many hours of cartoons 
are now aired than either fac- 
tual or drama programmes, 
and the more children’s pro- 
grammes a channel shows, the 
more Of it will be animati on. 
The use of animation is even 
heavier where a channel relies 
on an above average amount of 
American imports. 

And it is not just American 
programmes that are being 
used. European broadcasters 
are increasingly turning to the 
heavy-handed scheduling 
strategies- like stripping shows 
at the same time every day of 
the week - that are used by 
American stations to keep chil- 
dren glued to the set. 

The report’s author. Pro- 
fessor Jay Blunder of Leeds 
University, calls on govern- 
ments and the European Union 
to set targets for home-made 
programmes; “The public ser- 
vice tradition of serving childr en 
as all-round developing per- 
sonalities and future citizens is 
under threat,” 
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The hack door faces north . The pail I left 
in the rain has forged a hoop of dirty ice, 
dry and hard as iron. The air's a vice 
that clamps the ribs and almost stops the breath. 
I'm planting garlic. Soil, forked over only 
yesterday, is rigid now: the spade strikes 
and sings aloud, as though I had hit stone. 

With cold red fingers I lamp in the moonlike 
clows, carefully set them in fresh compost 
from my heap, which, even in this freezing 
season, is wvrm and sweet. I chop with my trowel 
at lumps, trying to form a tilth ; kneeling 
in white rime / imagine summer's tossed 
lettuce, endives, capers - vinegar, olive oii 


Congratulations. 

You’ve just 
spotted a low cost 
personal loan. 
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This poem comes from Gerard Benson's new verse journal of 
a poet's working life and travels, which takes the form of 85 
sonnets. Bradford and Beyond costs £5.95 from Flam bard Press, 
Stable Cottage. East Fourstones, Hexham, Northumberland 
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Native language lessons 


Mother 

fights 


^ a waste of time, says Swansea-born woman, who is prepared to take her 


battle to European Court Louise Jury reports 


over 


lessons 
in Welsh 


A MOTHER is fighting for the 
ngbt to withdraw her three 
children from Welsh lessons 
wuch she argues are wasting 
then valuable learning time. 

Swansea-born Christine 
Maguire is prepared to pursue 
her case to the European Court 
of Human Rights after she was 
told by the tyfelsh Office that the 
lessons were compulsory. 

She claimed yesterday that 
to insist her children learn 
Welsh was an imposition by the 
minority of Welsh speakers in 
^fales on the SO per cent who 
were not. 

And she said the lessons left 
her children at a disadvantage 
compared with English chil- 
dren who had more time to 
concentrate . on other, more 
important subjects such as 
English and maths 

Mrs Maguire, 34. a student 
nurse from CrynanL Neath, 
said: *Tm \M?lsh-born and bred. 
I'm certainly not anti-Welsh. 

“If people want to learn 
Welsh and speak Welsh that's 
fine. There are plenty of 
opportunities. But in a demo- 
cratic society, it is supposed to 
be majority rules, and that isn't 
so in Wales." 

Mrs Maguire's two eldest 
children. Jade, 13, and Daniel 
12, attend the Llangatwg Com- 
prehensive in Neath and her 
younger son, Mathew, eight, 
goes to a local primary. 

She is particularly angry for 
Daniel, because be had a ghie 
ear when younger and had to 
work very hard to catch up on 
schooling he missed. 

“It is a subject of no partic- 
ular benefit to him. Neither my- 
self nor my husband or my 
family speak Welsh and he 
won’t use it after school.” she 


said. “It’s a struggle to learn it 
which he could do without It’s 
not really a necessary subject." 

Since her complaint first 
became known locally, she has 
received numerous letters of 
support which she has wel- 
comed. She is now looking for 
advice in bow to take the ns? 
further. 

“In the beginning. I felt veiy 
much alone making a stand 
because 1 know how strongly 
some people feel about Welsh.” 
she said. 

“But at the same time, my 
children are important to me. 
I’ve got to make a stand for 
them." 

She said she had no regrets 
that although born in Wales 
to Welsh parents she could 
not speak the language 
herself. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Welsh Office said Welsh was a 
national curriculum core subject 
in schools where Welsh is the 
main language for teaching and 
a foundation subject in others 
where it can be given up at the 
age of 14. 

However, the law has been 
changed so that by the time 
Daniel Maguire, for example, 
reaches 14, Welsh will be a com- 
pulsory subject to the age of 16. 

The spokeswoman said the 
Welsh Office had been unable 
to offer Mis Maguire any advice 
on taking the matter to the 
European Court of Human 
Rights, but believed that the 
matter would not be “relevant” 
to that court. 

Hie national curriculum was 
enshrined in law, so Mrs 
Maguire would have to prove 
that the legislation was flawed 
in some way, or that it infringed 
on her child's rights. 


Tobacco firm 
‘knew product 
was addictive’ 


By Jeremy Laurance 

Health Editor 


E to be asked to in- 
claims that Britain’s 
bacco company knew 
go that its profits de- 
i the addictive nature 
tes. 

i?ms are based on in- 
it ish American To- 
ers presented in a US 
in Minnesota, which 
the company feared 
ikers, as they died or 
nd considered devel- 
m a live products that 
io be addictive but 
io smoke. 

: starkest evidence yet 
baccoindustiyrecog- 
the success of its busi- 
based on nicotine 

jcument, dating from 
ie of 10.000 released 
mesota case in which 
the US state organ- 
claiming the tobac- 
mes should pay the 
eating tobacco relat- 
5. 

e anti-smoking char- 
lay call on the Com- 
[th select committee 
ptetbe tobacco busi- 
3 t the document and 

s it can be released in 
live Bates, director of 

1: “The document 
s chilling logic of a 

understanding that 
business depends on 
its customers to nico- 
recognising that its 
fleets are a strategic 


consumption; a product which 
is likely to involve repeated 
han dling : the essential con- 
stituent is likely to be nicotine 
or a direct substitute for it: the 
product must be oon-igni table 
(to eliminate inhalation of com- 
bustion products and passive 
smoking). 

The memo adds: “We also 
think that consideration should 
be given to the hypothesis that 
the hi gh profits additionally as- 
sociated with the tobacco in- 
dustry are directly related to the 
fact that the customer is de- 
pendent on the product.” 

The tobacco industry has 
never publicly admitted that its 
products are addictive. Mr Bates 
said yesterday: “I wish every 
smoker could read this <kxu- 
menL It is the language that is 
remarkable, taking as its start- 
ing point the addictiveness of the 
product and then explaining 
how the profits flow from that. 
It makes a mockery of the ar- 
gument that smokers have a free 
choice whether to smoke. If they 

are made dependent on the 
product they don’t have the 
freedom not to smoke. 

Yesterday the Tobacco 
Manufacturers' Association 
was continuing to deny that 
smoking was addictive, and 
warned that taking a single 
document out of context was 
open to misinterpretation. A 

spokesman said 11 million peo- 
ple had given up smoking in the 
last 20 years in the Uk under r 
mining daims that the habit was 

addictive. . 

"What is addictive? Coffee, 


SlOUitl 

dated 28 August 
jiscussioos held 
BAT’S research 

Southampton- It 

any is explicitly 

a “socially ac- 


tea,sexu — - — rr , 

to be addictive. Writhe 


m of repeal 


have done: 

He added that the docu- 
ment was 1 “probably an es=ra» 
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and the smokiAg babir. 


learning: Chris- 
tine Maguire* who does 

notbeTwveWabhisa 

aRjM necessary subject, and 
Daniel, with Jade and 
Mathew behind Photo- 
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The Citroen Xantia Temptation 2 from £12,740.* Features include: 

+ Air conditioning. + Remote central locking. + Power steering. + Alarm. + Electric front windows. + Driver's sirbac 
+ 6 speaker RDS radio cassette. + Front fog lights. + Body coloured bumpers and mirrors. -f 16 valve engine 
+ One of a range of limited edition Xantias available now. + With a choice of petrol or diesel. + Saloon or estate 


p ir_t e r Pile n one n or. 


For more information call our Winter Hotline 0300 262 262. 


NOW THERE'S SOMETHING YOU DON'T SEE EVERY YEAR. 


•PRICE IS CORRECT ATUME OF GOINS TO PRESS, CAR SHOWN LIMITED EDITION CITROEN XANTIA U I 1GV TEMPTATION 2 SALOON, £12,7*0 ON THE ROAD, t XANTIA TEMPTATION 2 TURBO DIESEL SALOON C1S,6Sfi ON THE ROAD. XANTIA TEMPTATION 2 ESTATE PRICES 
FROM £13.695 ON THE ROAD. ON THE ROAD PRICES INCLUDE £850 FOR VAT, DELIVERY. NUMBER PLATES AND TWELVE MONTHS ROAD FUND LICENCE. OPTIONAL METALLIC PAINT SHOWN AT EXTRA COST (Old). LIMITED EDITION MODELS SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY. 
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Britain In secret 


By Steve Boggan 


Suspicion is mounting that an 
updated version of Britain's 
Trident nuclear deterrent is be- 
ing secretly developed without 
the knowledge of Parliament. 

Documents uncovered un- 
der the American Freedom of 
Information Act indicate that 

British scientists are partic- 
ipating in plans to extend the life 
of Trident warheads by up to 40 
years in a programme likely to 
cost hundreds of millions of 
pounds. 

Any hopes anti-nudear pro- 
testers might have harboured 
that Britain might disarm once 


Indent became obsolete by 
2020 will be dashed by the rev- 
elations. Indeed, no democra- 
tic debate on replacing Britain's 
nuclear deterrent will be nec- 
essary until 2050 if the pro- 
gramme is allowed to go ahead 
According to the documents 
released to the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, a re- 
spected American pressure 
group, Britain appears to be 
participating in a $2bn US pro- 
ject entitled the “Stockpile and 
Stewardship Management Pro- 
gramme” intended to design, 
develop, manufacture and 
maintain nuclear weapons ca- 
pability into the next century. 


Given that there is a nudear 
test ban in force, it will be ar- 
gued that it is only sensible, and 
financially prudent, carefully 
to maintain weapons that have 
been successfully tested in the 
past. However, two other pro- 
grammes taking place under the 
stewardship umbrella are caus- 
ing anti-nudear campaigners 
anxiety. 

The two schemes, the 
“Stockpile Life Extension Pro- 
gram (SLEP)” and the Subma- 
rine Launched Ballistic Missile 
Warhead Protection Program 
(SWPP)” appear to involve 
more than simple maintenance 
of missiles. The American re- 


project to upgrade Trident 

H next 30 years, tl 


ports, and other evidence gath- 
ered by the Campaign for Nu- 
dear Disarmament, indicate 
that designs are bejng prepared 
for upgrading of missiles and a 
lengthening of their shelf life 
from 20 to 60 years. 

A report on the findings by 
CND - which celebrates its 
40th anniversary this week- will 
be used today to call for an ur- 
gent statement on the matter 
from the Prime Minister. A 
group of Labour MPs wants to 
find out if Trident is being re- 
placed “through the backdoor”. 

The report, written by 
William Peden, CND's Pariia- 
mftfitnn/ officer, savs that the*. 


SLEP scheme involves up- 
grading the American W76 
warhead ou which the British 
Trident warhead is based. A 
number of concerned Labour 
MPs believe all the evidence 
points to British involvement in 
an upgrade. 

According to the released 
documents, and a US Depart- 
ment of Energy, Office of De- 
fense Programs, publication 
dated 29 February 1996, there 
is a routine exchange of infor- 
mation between the US and UK 
as part of sales agreements re- 
lating to Trident Seventeen 
British scientists were stationed 

Cm ,1.0 T TC .c T,n.«nr 1007 


Several members of staff 
from Britain’s Atomic Weapons 
Establishment at Aldennaston 
are currently working at the Los 
Alamos National Laboratory, 
where the first nudear bomb 
was developed. And records 
show that the number of visits 
to America by British person- 
nel involved in nudear co-op- 
eration .has increased from 110 

in 1991 to 136 in 1995. 

The CND report concludes: 
“It would be highly unlikely, 
given, that British nuclear 
weapons have the same shelf 
life as their US equivalents, 
that we are not involved in US 

HnoifvnO/l trt flVtPflH 


nuclear warhead shelf life- 

Academics are divided oyer 
whether an upgrade is taking 
place. Professor John Simp- 
son, director of the Mountbat- 
ten Centre for International 
Studies at Southampton Uni- 
versity, said the collected evi- 
dence did not point to one. 
However, Professor Paul 
Rogers, head of the Bradford 
University Centre for Peace 
Studies, said be expected one to 
be underway, given that the Tri- 
dent system will soon be 
Britain's only means of deliv- 
ering a warhead. 

“You would expect that, 
mill hnvp nnfv one SVS- 


^fortbeneXtSOyealMhq, 

tfjjl be working on ways of 
it more flfb^he 
said. “At the veiy Irast, that 
amounts to an up^ade. 

Alan Simpson, Labour MP 
for Nottingham South and one 
of the members who will table 
an early day motion in the 
House of Commons tomorrow, 
said: “Labour is committed to 
achieving a nuclear weapons- 

free world. A 'tHdo-rrt upgrade 

programme hardly squares with 

this objective. 

“Labour should cancel the 

project and plan to decommis-. 

sion nudear weapons rather 
than upgrade them.” 


Two days 
in a 
30ft-deep 
crater 
with 
only a 
ticking 
bomb 
for 
company 
-then 
Bang... 



Out with a bang: Shrapnel hurtles skywards after detonation yesterday of the 1,0001b device. Right: Captain Peter Shields who led the bomb disposal team Photographs: PA 


A GIANT Nazi bomb which fell 
in a Wiltshire field more than 
55 years ago was detonated yes- 
terday in a blast which rocked 
houses more than a mile away. 

Hundreds of sightseers gath- 
ered in a safe zone overlooking 
(he field in Chippenham, as 
army bomb disposal experts 
carried out a controlled explo- 
sion on the 1,0001b device. They 


had hoped to detonate the 
bomb shortly after 11.15am. 
but technical difficulties meant 
it was not until shortly after 
1.05pm. 

The blast sent a huge foun- 
tain of earth hundreds of feet 
into the sky and the explosion 
could be heard for several miles 
around. More than 1,000 peo- 
ple have spent the past two 


nights away from their homes 
after the bomb - dropped in a 
Luftwaffe raid on the town in 
1942 - was discovered on 
Thursday. 

Detonation was carried out 
after a bomb disposal expert 
was farced to abandon attempts 
to defuse the 5ft long device - 
known as “Fat Boy” - when 
it began to sink deeper into 
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the 30ft crater on Saturday. 

People who gathered to 
watch the explosion were 
shocked at its force. Gillian 
Smith, 44, said: “I expected to 
hear a bit of a bang but I wasn't 
prepared for that I saw a huge 
pile of dirt fly into the sky and 
I heard a rumble, but it seemed 
to take a few seconds for the ex- 
plosion to reach us. 

“It was like standing very 
dose to a huge firework - it re- 
ally shocked me. I have never 
seen a real bomb go off before 
and 1 don’t really want to see 
another one." 

People who were evacuated 


from their homes were allowed 
to return yesterday afternoon. 
Police said the blast caused 
“very minimal” damage to 
houses within the evacuation 
zone. There were no reports of 
any structural damage to prop- 
erties hit by shockwaves, and 
damage is thought to be limit- 
ed to a few broken windows. 

The fanner who first raised 
the alarm about the bomb said 
he watched the explosion with 
relief. Tony Crew, 62, who was 
a six-year -old boy when the 
shell was dropped near his par- 
ents’ farmhouse, said: “Watch- 
ing it made me think what it 


would have done if it had gone 
off at the time. I watched the ex- 
plosion from a friend's house 
and also on the television. It 
gave me a funny feeling and it 
really made me shiver... Iam 
very relieved it is all over- it has 
been a very trying weekend.” 

The army officer who spent 
two days trying to defuse the 
bomb told later how be had 
hoped to preseat the empty 
shell to the school being built 
on the field. Captain Peter 
Shields said: “This is a failure 
as far as I am concerned be- 
cause we did not manage to ren- 
der the bomb safe and present 


the school with the carcass. 
However, it has produced an ex- 
cellent result with no damage or 
loss of life. 

“The crater was very 
cramped - we had some form 
of safety route to escape if the 
day came in. which it did on the 
odd occasion. 

“It was a very difficult deci- 
sion to explode it because every- 
body’s safety is paramount in an 
operation like this. In this case, 
with a nine-metre depth and 
with a layer of rock above the 
bomb, we were lucky because 
we had the ideal conditions to 
send everything into the air.” 


M Ps and clergy clash over 


Powell 


By Fran Abrams 

Rjlrtical Correspondent 


CONTROVERSIAL to the 
last, Enoch Powell sparked his 
final political row yesterday as 
leading churchmen questioned 
his right to tie in state in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mr PowelL who died last 
week, aged 85, was a warden of 
the nearby church of St Mar- 
garet’s Westminster for almost 
10 years. He will rest in the 
cathedral overnight tomorrow 
before his funeral on Wednes- 
day. 

Church authorities said they 
would afford the same honour 
to any regular worshipper, but 
the Bishop of Croydon, the Rt 
Rev Wilfred Wood, said the 
move wo old give the politician 
a status be did not deserve. 

Mr Powell had given 
respectability to racism with 
his attacks on the Black com- 
munity. in particular with 
thel968 speech in which he 
spoke of immigration leading to 
“rivers of blood.” 

Other leading figures in the 
Church of England supported 
Bishop Wood’s view, but he was 
attacked by a number of Mr 
Powell's friends for displaying 
a lack of Christian charity. 

Bishop Wood told the 
BBC's Sunday programme that 


lying in 



Enoch Powell: In death still 
creating controversy 


the politician had damaged 
good race relations. 

“I speak from within the 
black community and they 
know the fear that was gener- 
ated among very vulnerable 
people os a result of Powell’s 
ranting. The truth is that at- 
tempts to create a disciplined 
multi-ethnic society have been 
seriously undermined by his 
attacks on the black communi- 
ty,” he said. 

Lord Coggan, a former 
Archbishop of Canterbury, gave 
support to his views. “Anything 
that would exacerbate the mem- 
ory of that speech is to be re- 


state 



Bishop Wood: Powell gave 
respectability to racism 


gretted," he said. Dr Tom But- 
ler, the Bishop of Leicester, 
added that the decision to have 
the body resting in the Abbey 
overnight could upset ethnic 
minorities. 

However, Conservative MPS 
rose to defend their former 
colleague, who later became an 
Ulster Unionist. Sir Patrick 
Carmack, MP for Staffordshire 
South who will deliver an ad- 
dress at the funeral, said: 
"These clergymen have shown 
a singular lack of Christian 
charity and a bigoted narrow- 
ness. It makes one very said that 
they should have done this at a 


time of sombre grief for Mr 
Powell's family.” Ann Winter- 
ton, Tbry MP for Congleton, 
also attacked the criticism as 
“absolute rubbish”. 

Mr Powell had been a dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian for 
38 years, she saicL“I would have 
thought these people should 
have been praying for the 
repose of his soul rather than 
dragging up these issues. I 
utterly condemn these church- 
men who have shown such a 
lack of Christian charity.” 

Mr Powell was sacked from 
the shadow cabinet by Edward 
Heath after m aking his “Rivets 
of Blood” speech. He won ad- 
miration from many on the 
right of his party, though, and 
even after he became a Union- 
ist he was an inspiration as well 
as an embarrassment to Mar- 
garet Thatcher. 

After his death, she said 
there would never be anyone so 
compelling. “He was magnetic 

... he was one of those rare peo- 
ple who made a difference and 
whose moral compass led us in 
the right direction,” she said. 

A Communion service will 
be held at Westminster Abbey 
on Wednesday morning. A ser- 
vice will take place later at St 
Margaret's, followed by a ser- 
vice in Warwick, where the 
body will be buried. 


Support for 
euro grows 

Support among Britons for 
a single European currency 
is growing steadily, an opin- 
ion poll published today 
will show. 

According to a Mori poll 

earned cnit for the European 

Movement in January, 44 
per cent of people strongly 
or generally supported 
British participation in the 
single currency — up three 
points on July. The poll 
comes as shadow trade min- 
ister John Redwood has re- 
peated his opposition to the 
project 

Hillsborough 

prosecution 

Relatives of the 96 soccer 
fang kille d in the 1989 Hills- 
borough disaster have 
vowed to take out a private 
prosecution against police in 
char ge at the ground if the 
Government decides against 
a fresh public inquiry. 

Members of die family 
Support Group said they 
had the funds for such an ac- 
tion, following reports that 
the Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, who ordered a review 
of the case, has ruled that 
new video and medical evi- 
dence sheds little further 
light on the tragedy. 

Bus attacked 

Police are hunting two 
youths who dropped a lump 
of concrete from a foot- 
bridge on to a minibus car- 
tying a family with three I 
young children in the back, j 

The slab landed on the i 
vehicle’s roof, narrowly j 
missing die driver. Police ' 
said it was extremely lucky 
that no one was killed in 
the incident, which hap- 
pened in the early hours yes- 
terday at Pitsea, near 
Basildon, Essex. 

Unruly pupils 

TEACHERS are being told 
to ignore Government guid- 
ance on restraining pupils 
because it could allegedly 
place them at greater risk erf 
assaults. 

Ministers are today due 
to clarify teachers’ legal 
rights over dealing with dis- 
ruptive or violent children, 
telling them they can use 
“reasonable force” and 
remain within the law. 

But unions are con- 
cerned that teachers might 
be encouraged to intervene 
in dangerous situations. 

Colditz plea 

THE Royal British Legion 
is backing calls from Ger- 
many for help to save 
Colditz, the notorious cas- 
tle once used to imprison 
some of its members. 

Local mayor Manfred 
Heinz wants £3Qm to revamp 
the crumbling jaO from 
which more than 30 Allied 
officers successfully escaped 
between 1941 and 1945 and ' 
he is calling on British in- i 
vestors to help. The Legion , 
said the fortress should be: ( 
preserved as a memorial to 
the 1400 prisoners it once ! 
housed and, although rulin g j 
ou t a direct donation, said it ’ 
would not seek to stop any- 
one making one. 

Jackpot win 

SIX winning tickets shared 
Saturday night’s £13in 
National Lottery rollover 
jackpot. The winning num- 
bers were 8, 13, 14,17,20, 
28, and the bonus 10. ’• 
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Take your pick. 


British Gas is currently offering their customers the 
opportunity to save 15% off their gas bill. If they are 
currently paying by cash or cheque more than 10 days 
after the bill date, they can take advantage of this 
opportunity by choosing to pay by monthly Direct Debit* 

If the same customer switches to CALORTEX instead 
and pays by monthly Direct Debit, they would save 
21 %* And it's easy to switch. We use the existing pipes 
and meters, so there's no disruption to the gas supply. 


It's just a matter of filling out a form. What's more, 
you can be sure of the very highest standards of service 
as well as great value. CALORTEX combines the skills, 
experience and resources of two household names, 
Calor Gas and Texaco, and is one of Britain's leading 
independent mains gas suppliers. 

So, why pay more than you need to? Get ready 
to switch to CALORTEX - you can call us 24 hours 
a day, every day. 


Call 0800 443 443 now. 


CALORTEX 


cniof\ y 


o 


Sy TEXACO 


A fresh approach to Mains Gas 


♦COMPARISONS BASED ON MYMENT OF BRITISH GAS BILL BY CASH/CHEQUE PAID LATER THAN 10 DAYS AFTER THE BILL DATE ON AN ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF 14.850 KWH. SAVINGS VARY ACCORDING 



TO CONSUMPTION. 
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8/IRAQCRISIS 


Dreams fade in 
face of Kuwait’s 


siege mentality 




IT LOOKS undistinguished: a 
double highway rising gently to 
a low escarpment which any- 
where bur in the flatness of 
Kuwait would barely register as 
a natural feature. Plastic bag? 
caught on a wire fence shiver 
and snap in the breeze. A 
couple of battered kiosks sell 
cheap toys and fizzy drinks. 

But on this spot in 1991 
thousands of men met then- 
deaths. Allied aircraft caught 
the fleeing Iraqi army at Mutia 
Ridge, the only point in Kuwait 
where vehicles cannot scatter 
across the desert to escape at- 
tack, and once the the road was 
blocked there was slaughter. By 
the time 1 got there the last bod- 
ies had been cleared, but their 
smell still lingered in the cruefly- 
named “traffic jam" a deadly 
scrapyard of blackened, rid- 
dled tanks, trucks, ambulances 
and cars. AM around were scat- 
tered the pathetic booty of the 
Iraqi conscript: children's 
clothes, cassette tapes and 
women's shoes. 

Mutia marks the divide be- 
tween Kuwait then and now. To 
the south is Kuwait City, where 
the damage of war has been 
cleared away. Trashed and loot- 
ed hotels and office blocks have 
been been restored or replaced, 
an extravagant new official 
complex is being constructed on 
the waterfront and at the air- 
port. where seven yeans ago the 
wreckage of a British Airways 


Raymond 
Whitaker returns 
after seven years 
to find the 
country stagnating 
in rts oil wealth 


jumbo jet caught by the Iraqi in- 
vasion lay on the apron, airliners 
dock at a new terminaL 

Until the past few weeks, 
only the billboards and news- 
paper advertisements calling 
attention to the 600 Kuwaitis 
still missing or held prisoner by 
Iraq reminded one of the 
trauma this country experi- 
enced. The gathering crisis over 
Saddam Hussein's defiance of 
the United Nations has caused 
a rush of volunteers for civil 
defence and first aid, but few 
people have left, and the des- 
perate search for gas masks in 
Israel has not been witnessed 
here. In Kuwait City the threat 
stil! appears unreal. 

North of Mutia Ridge it is 
different On the sparsely-pop- 
ulated plain extending north 
and west to Iraq the results of 
the Gulf Whr can still be seen 
- roadside buildings. are col- 
lapsed in rubble, a twisted com- 
munications tower lies flat on 
the ground and the wrecked 


satellite farm we used as a 
landmark on the road to the 
border is still there. 

At the al-Rawdhatain oilfield 
a trail of black smoke rises 
from a solitary well flare, trig- 
gering memories of the hun- 
dreds of oh fires the Iraqis left 
behind in 1991. Driving down 
this road then, under a blacked- 
out sky supported by columns 
of smoke, the only light coming 
from the flames at their base, I 
thought that it looked like noth- 
ing so much as a cathedral of 
Hell, and remembered what 
James II said when he saw the 
newly-built St Paul's. He called 
it “awful", meaning it was awe- 
inspiring; this was awful in both 
senses. 

But the ofl fires were extin- 
guished more quickly than any- 
one expected, and after a 
difficult few years the economy 
is back to normal, or what 
passes for normality in a coun- 
try where the 650,000 citizens, 
more than 90 per cent of whom 
work for the government, are 
outnumbered two to one by for- 
eigners. It is a place where' 
there is no need to create 
wealth - you can simply pump 
it up from under the ground. 

The soothing flow of ofl rev- 
enues has stilled the passions of 
1 991, when there was bitterness 
between Kuwaitis who had suf- 
fered the seven-month Iraqi oc- 
cupation and those who had fled, 
including the ruling al-Sabah 



Cloudy horizons A Sea King and a Lynx helicopter of the Royal Navy In action over Kuwait 
during the Gulf War in 1991, and (above left) an aircraftsman mounts guard on an RAF 
Tornado in the desert last week Photographs: AJ Cambell, John Cassldy/PA 


family. Demands were heard for 
greater democracy - even votes 
for women - and more self-re- 
liance. In the end most of the 
anger was turned outwards, at 
Palestinian residents in particu- 
lar. Yasser Arafat's flamboyant 
support for President Saddam 
meant that they were tortured, 
harassed, and, according to hu- 
man rights organisations, mur- 
dered by deaih squads often led 
by members of the al-Sabah 
family. • 

Undoubtedly many Pales- 
tinians collaborated with the 
Iraqis, but nearly all have been 
expelled anyway, along with 
citizens of other countries which 
sided with Baghdad, such as 
Jordan and Sudan Their places 
have been taken mainly by 
Egyptians, staunch members 
of the 1991 Gulf alliance, while 
most of the menial work is 
performed by Indians, Pakista- 
nis and Filipinas. 

The number of expatriate 
workers has risen almost to 


the pre-Gulf War level, al- 
though the government claims 
to have reduced it While it is 
now possible to find the odd 
Kuwaiti nurse or mechanic, of- 
ficial efforts to persuade citizens 
to go into the private sector re- 
main embryonic: the welfare 
state demands no taxes and pro- 
vides free education and health 
care, abroad if necessary, as well 
as generously-subsidised hous- 
ing. Talk of greater self-reliance 
has faded. 

So has the possibility of po- 
litical change: other Gulf states 
have nothing like Kuwait’s Na- 
tional Assembly, but it has 
failed to gain real power over 
the al-Sabahs. Although women 
can work, drive cars and dress 
more freely than in other Gulf 
states, they are as far as ever 
faom obtaining the vote, despite 
the occasional sit-in or boycott 
by middle-class feminists. A 
few thousand of the Bedoun, 
stateless descendants of no- 
mads, have obtained citizenship 


in recognition of the role many 
played in resisting the Iraqis, but 
some 114,000 remain in limbo. 

The Prime Minister, Sheikh 
Saad Abdallah al-Sabah, in his 
60s. is considered diligent but 
indecisive, and his health is 
poor - recently he spent seven 
months in Britain recovering 
from a colon operation. “Basi- 
cally there is stagnation," said a 
Western diplomat. 

Since 1991 the traditional 
siege mentality of Kuwaitis, a 
minority in their own country, 
has been reinforced, and not 
only by the behaviour of Pres- 
ident Saddam. The influx of 
British and American forties, 
pursuing a political goal which 
bas next to no regional support, 
has heightened sensitivities. 
Once again, it seems, Kuwait is 
having to pay foreigners to do 
what it cannot manage itself, 
and places like Muda Ridge axe 
a warning that the cost may be 
more than financial. 

Letters, page M 


Judicial powerhouse that will 
safeguard the new world order 


CLOSE your eyes, and dream 
the dream of an armchair Ram- 
bo. The British and the Amer- 
icans are bombing Iraq back to 
the age of Nebuchadnezzar. 
But that’s just the start of it. 
Delta and SAS commandos 
slip into the country, capture 
Saddam Hussein, and whisk 
him, alive, out of the country. 
Only, there’s one problem. 
What on earth do you do with 
him next? 

Real life of course would not 
be quite like that. A Saddam 
thus cornered would undoubt- 
edly be shot or strung from the 
nearest lamp-post (most prob- 
ably both), either by foreign in- 
vaders or some of his less 
adoring subjects. But just sup- 
pose he was captured. One 
thing you couldn't do, despite 
his proven record of torture, 
murder, pillage and partial 
genocide, would to treat him as 
you would a common c riminal 
charged with offences a fraction 
as serious. 

You cannot put him on tri- 
al for the simple reason no court 
for that purpose exists. What is 
needed is a fully-fledged in- 
ternational criminal court 
(ICC). And, mirabUv diem, it 
looks as if we’re going to get 
one. 

In many respects, miracle is 
the right word. Not even the un- 
avoidable but flawed process of 
Nuremberg could prod the 
world into creating a suprana- 
tional tribunal for war crimes 
and crimes against humanity. 
The hope then was, “never 
again". But the wretched truih 
since Nuremberg has been, 
“again and again and again". 
Man’s savagery to man bas 
continued unabated through 
the second half of this bloodi- 


Moves are under way to establish an 
international criminal court Rupert 
Cornwell examines the options 


est of centuries. A permanent 
UN court to bring individuals 
to account was deemed, in that 
most mealy-mouthed of a diplo- 
mat’s epithets, “impracticable”. 

So all we have today is the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at 
the Hague, essentially a civil 
court dealing with disputes be- 
tween countries, plus two ad hoc 
international criminal tribunals, 
on the former Yugoslavia and 
Rwanda. The first has been at 
best modestly successful Of the 
second, the less said the better. 

The failings of the present 
system- the delays, the disputed 
powers - have only underlined 
the need for a permanent in- 
ternational institution to fry 
suspected war criminals in cas- 
es where' national judicial sys- 
tems have been unable or 
unwilling to do the job. And the 
five-year process of creating 
one has reached a surprisingly 
advanced stage. 

In just 10 days time in Lon- 
don, EU officials will review the 
latest ICC treaty draft. In mid- 
March a final preparatory con- 
ference will be held in New 
York, attended by 140 or more 
countries. Then in Rome this 
summer the foreign ministers 
will settle a draft treaty. Upon 
ratification, an International 
Criminal Court will become 
reality. 

The question is, how pow- 
erful - in other words, how in- 
dependent - will it be? Will it 
be able to instigate investiga- 
tions and hand dawn indict- 


ments on its own; or will it have 
first to gain the approval of the 
government of the accused in- 
dividual, or of the UN Securi- 
ty Council (thus giving the five 
permanent members the right 
to veto a trial that might prove 
embarrassing)? The answer, as 
ever, lies largely in the hands of 
America. 

It is America, with the vo- 
ciferous support of France, that 
wants a “wreak:” court firmly 
subordinated to the Security 
Council. One of its objections 
is reasonable enough - that the 
US unique role as a global mil- 
itary power could see its soldiers 
and policymakers at the wrong 
end of frivolous, politically- 
motivated charges of human 
rights abuse. The others main- 
ly reflect its visceral prejudices 
against the UN and all its works. 
On any rational assessment, 
the case for a strong and inde- 
pendent court is unanswerable. 

First and foremost, it deals 
with the principal objection to 
Nuremberg, of a “Victors’ 
Justice” based upon dubious 
concepts of law. An JCC trial 
would reflect the considered 
judgment of an international 
panel of permanent prosecutors, 
expert in the field of atrocities 
and human rights abuses, and 
drawing on a growing corpus 
of relevant international ju- 
risprudence. 

Nor would the ICC be just 
another manifestation of West- 
ern cultural imperialism, arro- 
gantly imposing our standards on 


a world that neither shares nor 
wants them. The most hearten- 
ing aspect of the current debate 
is the support for a “strong” 
court from Third World coun- 
tries, several of whom have suf- 
fered human rights abuses which 
would have landed their perpe- 
trators in its dock. 

Indeed a permanent in- 
ternational court could help 
new democracies in that most 
difficult of tasks - dealing with 
their own state criminals of the 
recent past in a manner that is 
something more than naked 
vengeance. And for once Britain, 
instinctively suspicious of any- 
thing that smacks of idealism, is 
on the side of the angels. 

We may slavishly adhere to 
the US-patented Rambo school 
when it comes to Iraq. But on 
the matter of the JCC we have 
broken with the Americans. 
For that, thank the “ethical” for- 
eign policy - founded on prin- 
ciple, cleansed of moral squalor 
-which is meant to define this 
Government’s dealings with 
the world. Unlike Saudi Arabia 
and pending arms deals, the 
court is 24-carat ethics with no 
practical disadvantages. 

Of course there is no guar- 
antee the ICC will work. The 
US and France may yet manage 
to emasculate it. A host of oth- 
er questions remain: to what 
armoftheUNthe court will be 
accountable: whether trials in 
absentia will be permitted, and 
how to prevent a prosecution if 
it endangered peace and secu- 
rity. Absolute idealism can be 
too expensive a luxury. But if it 
causes even one wicked leader 
or his henchmen to think again 
over even one intended bes- 
tiality, the court will already 
have proved its worth. 



markS the se,enth annl»««ry of 
the bombing of Samirfya shelter. Baghdad PhoragrapHAFP 
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Cook sees Montserrat’s agony for himself 


®y Phil Dawson 

J? e ^8 v ° ,c *»c ash clouds 
that forced his staff to don su^ 

eign Secretary, Robin Cook. 

the Caribbean UlaXf 
Montserrat on Saturday to see 
the plight of its residents 

n f from the door 

of a hleicopter hovering dose 

S i |^. crater u ofth « s oS f riere 
Hills volcano, he witnessed a se- 
nes of small eruptions, includ- 
ing a pyroclastic flow of 4^ 
g^ay gas and a number of rock- 
feDs on to uninhabited areas. So 
bad was the ash doud that his 
helicopter pilot called off a 
planned sight-seeing touch- 
down at the island’s interna- 
tional airport, destroyed by an 
eruption last year and still blan- 
keted in ash. 

Declining to wear a nose 
mask, the Foreign Secretary 
was dearly shocked and moved 
when the helicopter swung 
round the crater into sight of the 
devastated and evacuated cap- 


ital. Plymouth, now resembling 
a lunar landscape. “It was dra- 
matic and particularly distress- 
mg to see for myself the 
devastation caused to the south 
of the island.” he said later. “It 
was bonifying in terms of its im- 
pact and devastation." 

Unusual winds during his 
stay gave Mr Cook experience 
of Lhe conditions the remaining 
islanders are living in. Ash 
clouds drifted over the north- 
ern “safe zone.” showering him 
with volcanic ash. Ash in the air 
is proving a more immediate 
health threat to Montscrra- 
tians than the danger of being 
hit by a flow of gas and rock. 

The locals were dearly more 
interested in the England-West 
Indies Test and ignored the 
visitor during his five-hour stay. 
Most refugees did not even 
leave their tents or shacks at the 
Gerald’s Bottom camp as his he- 
licopter arrived from Antigua. 
Many said later that dust 
thrown up by helicopter land- 
ings, yards from their makeshift 
homes, adds to their hardship 


Stake in the 
future for Cape 
wine workers 


By Mary Braid 

in Cape Town 


AN Z ILL ADAMS grew up 
hating the South African wine 
industry. Under apartheid his 
family was forcibly removed to 
the Cape’s win elands to provide 
cheap Coloured (mixed-race) 
labour for white-owned estates. 

They were a docile work- 
force - the dop system, by which 
workers were paid partly in al- 
cohol, saw to that. Each shift 
started with half bottle of wine 
and wine breaks punctuated the 
day. Alcoholism was rife. “It was 
such an exploitative industry,” 
says Mr Adams, an anti- 
apartheid activist who became 
a community worker for vine- 
yard labourers. The end of 
apartheid transformed the busi- 
ness. Freed from sanctions. 
South African wines have ex- 
panded to meet demand. 

But concerns about racism 
and exploitation persisted. De- 
mands that Coloured and black 
workers be brought into man- 
agement and ownership of the 
industry have been answered by 
two winemakers with estates 
near PaarL Alan Nelson, of 
Nelson’s Creek, and Charles 
Back, of Fairview. have sold or 
gifted land to labourers set to 
become the first in South Africa 
to make their own wine from 
grapes grown on their own 
land. The off-licence chain 
Oddbins has bought up the 
Fairview workers’ first con- 
signment and its ideologically 
sound dimension is expected to 
be hip when it hits UK shelves 
this s umm er under its own la- 
bel, Fair Valley, being designed 
by the cartoonist Ralph Stead- 
man. The Nelson’s Creek 
workers’ label, Klein Begin, ex- 
pected to depict estate workers 
and their families, is being de- 
signed by a local artist. 

Two experiments do not 
make a revolution but the de- 
velopment has been enough to 
bring Mr Adams on to Mr Nel- 
son's payroll. Both deals rely 
heavily on the goodwill and lib- 
eral tendencies of the estate 
owners. Mr Nelson, an advo- 
cate, gave 25 acres of land to 

16 estate famili es as a reward for 
turning a bankrupt estate into 
a success story. 

When he bought Nelson s 
Creek a decade ago it was a 
shambles. Half the workers 
were so reliant on alcohol they 
left when he abolished the dop 
system. He promised the re- 
mainder they would be repaid 

if Ihev turned the estate around. 
They did, largely unaided. Mr 
Nelson had a full-time business 
to tend to and initially there was 

no money for a form manager. 


Mr Back's family have owned 
Fairview for three generations 
and he is one of the most suc- 
cessful estate owners in South 
Africa. 

Mr Back admits that he is 
strongly motivated by a sense of 
justice. The industry, he says, 
should be compensating for 
the past. But the shy, gruff Mr 
Back is more comfortable play- 
ing up the business sense of a 
sale in which be purchased 17.4 
hectares of land for 59 workers 
and sold them it at half price. 
The workers paid using gov- 
ernment grants. 

“My job is to make good 
qualify wine, at the right price,” 
says Mr Back who exports 80 
per cent of his wines. “Ex- 
ploitation does not ‘help the 
qualify of wine.” Apartheid, he 
argues, killed productivity be- 
cause the black man, quite 
rightly, wondered why he 
should make the white man 
richer. He says wryly that in the 
black man’s situation he would 
not have lifted a shovel except 
to clobber the white baas. 

Mr Back argues that help- 
ing workers secure their own 
land, to build houses on as well 
as grow grapes, undermines un- 
healthy paternalism fostered 
by apartheid. He wins because 
be offloads social responsibili- 
ty for workers. They win be- 
cause they gain control over 
their lives. No longer can the 
roof over their heads disappear 
with their job. It is a moot point, 
with growing mechanisation ex- 
pected to bring cuts to vineyard 
workforces. It remains to be 
seen whether either deal is a 
model for reshaping the indus- 
try. In both, labourers will at first 
rely at least in part on grapes 
from their boss’s estates. They 
will also have to use his pro- 
duction facilities. In the wine in- 
dustry it can be decades before 
a profit is turned. There are also 
legalistic teething problems. 

The workers of Nelson's 
Creek are already appealing to 
the government against crip- 
pling gift taxes which Mr Back’s 
employees avoided because 
they bought the land, albeit at 
a bargain price. But it is a start, 
which has brought hopes to 
thousands of vineyard workers. 

For Awie Adolf, a worker at 

Fairview. it is above all a chance 

for something better for his chil- 
dren. 

His colleague, John au 
Preez, says land and home own- 
ership is a dream come true. 
“Charles wanted to do this for 
us,” he says. “But it is good for 

him and it is good for us. Vfe de- 
serve it. We have worked hard. 
It is an attitude of which Mr 
Back heartily approves. 


and is an insult to their digni- 
fy. In what he said was an effort 
to give “a very clear commit- 
ment by Britain to providing a 
viable economic and social fu- 
ture” for Montserratians, Mr 
Cook toured refugee shelters, 
a housing project, lhe one re- 
maining secondary school and 
its only hospital. 

At Salem refugee shelter, on 
the edge of the northern zone 
still considered safe by scientists, 
the Foreign Secretary invited 
himself into a one-room shack. 
CJaristinc Alien, a grandmoth- 
er forced to flee her borne in the 
village of Cork Hill, showed him 
her two “bedrooms" - two dou- 
ble beds with sheets hung up as 
partitions. 

Hearing the Tfest commen- 
tary from behind one of the 
sheets, Mr Cook asked the 
score. “135 for seven,” came the 
reply. Mis Allen pulled aside the 
sheet to show her husband 
Tom, flat on his back on the bed 
watching a tiny TV, with his 
thrcc-y car-old grandson Dcl- 
sion asleep beside him. Mr 


Allen did not budge, stuck out 
his hand to the Foreign Secre- 
tary, said "nice to meet you” and 
turned hack to the match. 

That was relatively polite 
compared with a letter given Mr 
Cook by a group of Montscr- 
ratinns who accused Britain of 
“criminal negligence” by not giv- 
ing islanders details of any 
evacuation drill. He appeared 
to admit there was a plan for 
getting ail 3,200 remaining res- 
idents off - the population was 
1 1 .OCX) before the first eruption 
in 1995 - hut only if the volcano 
posed a dear threat to the still- 
inhabited area. Many residents 
suspect Britain is trying to 
squeeze them off the island. 
“Britain has no wish, no inten- 
tion, no secret plan to abandon 
the island. ''.Mr Cook said. The 
respected local newspaper ed- 
itor Bennelte Roach respond- 
ed : “There is no secret plan, it 
is quite open.” He accused 
Whitehall of dragging its feet on 
housing and investment in the 
hope that more people would 
leave. 



SLi of Montserrat. now deviated and eyao^ted Photograph:^ 
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Wealth talks loudest 
in race for California 


Tim Cornwell in Los Angeles on the 
rise of mufti-millionaires in politics 


NOT FOR nothing is Al Chec- 
chi, candidate for Governor of 
the seventh largest economy in 
the world, nicknamed AJ 
Checkbook. A former chairman 
and part owner of a major US 
airline, he has pledged to spend 
a sizeable chunk of bis half-bil- 
lion dollar fortune to satisfy his 
appetite for high political office. 
“No one,” observes his top po- 
litical adviser, “can match Al 
Checchi's wallet.” 

California this year promises 
to be the scene of the most ex- 
pensive state elections in Amer- 
ican history. In the races for 
governor and a US Senate seat, 
which got underway in earnest 
this month, Mr Checchi has tak- 
en a leading role in what some 
are calling a “battle of the mil- 
lionaires”. 

The governorship falls vacant 
this year with the forced retire- 
ment of Republican Rite Wilson, 
limited by law to two. four-year 
terras. Mr Checchi’s multi-mil- 
lions have already made him the 
man to beat, it is said, though he 
is a political novice who has ad- 
mitted failing to vote in four elec- 
tions since 1993. 

The chief Republican chal- 
lenger to the single Senate seat 
up for grabs, meanwhile, is a 
car alarm tycoon Darrell Issa. 
His business is worth a reported 
S70m (£4.4m) a year, and he 
wants to abolish the US Inter- 


nal Revenue Service, and has 
strong views on the use of 
ground troops against Iraq. 

Since the advent of televi- 
sion, it has never been possible 
to run a cheap campaign in Cal- 
ifornia. The state has 30 million 
people, with an estimated 20 
million electorate, and 12 ma- 
jor media markets with their 
own television stations and 
newspapers. 

But by British standards, 
the sums now washing around 
in California look like funny 
money. Combined spending by 
candidates in the governor’s 
race alone could well run dose 
to $100m. 

Mr Checchi worked for the 
Disney company and a hotel 
chain, but claims chiefly to 
have turned Northwest Air- 
lines around as its co-chairman. 
As a businessman turned politi- 
cian, he fits the mould of Tex- 
an maverick Ross Perot, and 
Republican publisher Steve 
Forbes, who ran for the White 
House in 1996 and is planning 
a bid in 2000. These men claim 
their money gives them inde- 
pendence from other moneyed 
interests. “You don’t have have 
to be a politician to succeed in 


government," says Mr Checchi. 
“And the truth is that for far too 
long, politicians leading our 
government have foiled." 

. His money, however, has 
already helped see off several 
heavyweight Democrats - 
among them former White 
House Chief of Staff Leon 
Panetta, and Senator Dianne 
Feinstein. The popular Feinstein 
led early polling. But she was 
badly mauled in 1994 by another 
wealthy first-timer, Michael 
Huffington, who spent $30m 
unleashing a savage advertising 
campaign. Mr Huffragton’s 
campaign ended in some igno- 
my, when he was caught hiring 
an illegal nanny. 

Mr Checchi, largely a self- 
made man, has hired some top 
political talent, travelled the 
state widely and laid out positions 
on key issues like education 
standards. His Spanish-speaking 
wife has helped bring leading 
Latino politicians on board. 

His chief opposition is sea- 
soned - but poor. His main ri- 
val for the Democratic primary 
vole in June (the general elec- 
tion follows in November) is 
Gray Davis, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. Mr Davis, a professional 


politician, has no money of his 
own; in two years of hind-rais- 
ing, he has raised a respectable 
$5m, with major donors includ- 
ing actor Michael Douglas. 

For Mr Checchi that is small 
change. He has already spent 
S9m, mostly on television com- 
mercials aimed at the 95 per 
cent of Californians who didn't 
know him from Adam. They mix 
hard-nosed proposals like the 
death penalty for child moles- 
ters with shots of Mr Checchi 
and family at the beach. Worth 
$5 50m. he is prepared to spend 
a tenth of that, he has said. 

The other Democrat in the 
governor’s race is a US Con- 
gresswoman, Jane Harman, a 
moderate centrist from South- 
ern California. She may be a 
contender by virtue of a hus- 
band rumoured to tie worth 
(100m or more, 

“It becomes an arms race, 
that’s the closest simile that one 
can use.” said Herbert Alexan- 
der, a California political science 
professor and campaign finance 
expert. “This year will be an 
arms race, if Harman puts up a 
tough fight.’* 

One of the biggest problems 
of modern US politics, he said, 
is wealthy individuals from the 
business world bumping veterans 
who've worked their way up. 
“You don't want a plutocracy run- 
ning your government,** he said. 




SOMETHING 
TO DECLARE 



Pro-hunt protesters 
bring Paris to a halt 


By John Lichfield 

in Pans 


MORE THAN 150,000 people 
from all over France marched 
through Paris at the weekend to 
demonstrate against the Euro- 
pean Union. 

The principal target of the 
largest march in France for 
several years was not the angle 
currency, or national sover- 
eignty. It was an obscure, 19- 
year-old directive which limits 
the hunting season for migratory 
water foul throughout the EU. 

The demonstratorewere rur- 
al hunters who have been per- 
suaded by their local federations 
(and populist politicians, in- 
cluding the far-right National 
From) that Brussels wants to 
abolish their sporL They re- 
served the second barrel of 
their protest for the French en- 
vironment minister, Dominique 
Vovet, accused, unfairly, of be- 
ing in league with Brussels. 

The colourful protest - a 
pack of hounds mid a wild boar 
were among the marchers - 
passed off peacefully. The only 
violent incident was an attack 
on a brave woman who mount- 
ed a solitary counter-protest on 
behalf of French wildlife: she 
was showered in empty beer 
cans. The National Front had a 
contingent at the march, but so 
did the Communist Party. 


The demonstration, timed to 
coincide with the campaign for 
regional elections in France 
next month, was mostly a 
protest against the so-called 
EU “birds” directive of 1979. 
This directive limits the bunt- 
ing of migratory waterfoui, in- 
cluding geese, ducks, snipe and 
teal to the period from mid- 
September to the end of Janu- 
ary. The intention is to protect 
the birds during their migra- 
tions. The European rule has 
never been fully implemented 
in France which allows its sea- 
son to open in mid-July and 
dose at the end of February: 
This has now been challenged 
in the European Court. 

The hunters were also 
protesting against a challenge in 
another European court - the 
Court of Human Rights - to an 
old French law which gives 
hunters the right to shoot game 
on ail properties of less than 
around 90 acres, whether the 
owners like it or not. The 
hunters are also suspicious of a 
six-year-old EU plan to create 
a Europe-wide network of 
nature reserves. 

The French government has 
made countless promises that it 
will fight in Brussels to ensure 
thai the EU regulations will be 
applied in a way which respects 
French traditions and pastimes. 
But the hunting lobby has con- 


vinced its supporters that Brus- 
sels, and Ms Voynet, leader of 
the French Green Rartv, have 
3 secret agenda to abolish hunt- 
ing. 

For weeks rural France has 
been in a ferment of antiripa- 
tion - and intimidation - at the 
Paris march. Hunters in many 
areas were warned that their 
permits would be cancelled un- 
less they were seen in Paris. 
Transport to the capital was pro- 
vided free for those who could 
not afford to pay. 

In many ways, this is a clas- 
sic town-country confrontation, 
similar to the controversy over 
fox-hunting in Britain. A poll 
last week showed that 60 per 
cent of French people, pre- 
dominantly those living in 
towns, disapproved of hunting 
and would like to see it abol- 
ished. On the other hand, one 
bearded Breton demonstrator 
said on Saturday that Ms 
Voynet “must understand that 
nature belongs to those who live 
in it and not to people, like her. 
locked up in their offices all 
day.” 

Few Parisians turned out to 
watch Che march. la any case, 
the city was semi-deserted. A 
two-week school holiday began 
last Friday and a large propor- 
tion of Parisians bad left the city, 
as usual, to go Into the moun- 
tains, or the countryside. 
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Bus is a big drag for 
West Coast addicts 


By Tim Cornwell 

in Los Angles 


Harassed smokers in Half 
Moon Bay, one of the most pop- 
ular surfing spots in north Cal- 
ifornia. have been offered a 
refuge - a red British double- 
decker bus. California banned 
smoking In bars on 1 January. 
Some landlords opened smok- 
ing patios and decks, amid 
yowls of protest about the nan- 
ny state. 

But at Cameron s Inn, one 
of several British pubs in Cali- 
fornia, owner Cameron Palmer 
found a different solution, “We 
do have a certain number of cus- 
tomers that do smoke, and like 
to smoke, especially when they 
are having a beer. So being the 
owner 1 started getting a Tittle 
worried about what’s going to 
happen to business when this 
law comes into effect ” 

Fulfilling a long-held dream, 
be bought a 1966 Bristol bus and 
parked it on his property. The 
way the law is written, there can 
be no smoking inside an en- 
closed area, and no work force 
allowed to endure iht* dangers 
of second-hand smoke. 



But there was apparently 
nothing to stop patrons strolling 
across to a vehicle, beer and cig- 
arette in hand. For those who 
have ever endured the stale 
smoke and butt-laden top floor 
of a London bus, this is less than 
a fantasy. But Mr Palmer pulled 
out every other scat and made 
tables, carpeted the bus, and put 
in TV and stereo. “It’s really 
quite comfortable in there now, 
on both levels, and its working 
out fabulously.” he said. 

It is also featured On his 
world wide web site, at 
htipy/www.cameron.sinn.com. 

The pub seats about 100, and 
serves British beer. Mr 
Cameron, the son of a New- 
castle native, also has several 
British regulars, among them 
Richard Aloum. from London, 
who runs a chain of local restate 
rants. “Quite often the party 
from the bar transfers into the 
bus, depending on the people 
that arc out there,” said Mr 
Aloum. “It’s not somewhere 
where you are a social pariah if 
you're sitting outside.” Once in 
a while, he reported, the 
evening ends in a nostalgia trip 
to the local curry house. 


100 dead in 
Cameroon 
rail tragedy 

By Emmanuel Tumanjong 

in Yaounde 


Clean-up crews were searching 
yesterday for the cause of a train 
derailrnent and explosion tha t 
left as many as 100 people 
dead on the southern outskirts 
of Cameroon's capital. 

Rescue workers were still 
gathering bodies from the scene 
early yesterday and sending 
them to a nearby militaiy base 
for identification. Government 
figures indicated the toll was at 
least 84, although doctors and 
the city coroner’s office said the 
number was about 100. The 
crash occurred on Saturday af- 
ter two oil tanker wagons were 
detached from a train and de- 
railed whfle rolling loose on the 
tracks, said a police officer in- 
vestigating the accident. The 
tankers ruptured and began 
spiling fuel, said police inves- 
tigator Robert Tiati NIem. 

The police officer’s son was 
the victims in the ex- 
plosion. State-controlled tele- 
vision on Saturday reported 
the tanker cars ruptured after 
colliding with a second train. 

— AP 
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Deaths cast shadow over Indian election 


By Patar Pbpham 

m New Delhi 


STtti IN shock after bombing 
atrocmes in the south left more 
than 50 people dead over the 
weekend, Indians began voting 
OTjbexr }2til general election 
today. 

On Saturday evening, 17 

bombs went off m the teatfle city 

of Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu, 
kffling 47 people and leaving 
.more than 200 injured. The 
fjbdmbs sparked off widespread 
noting and looting, and on 
Simday sa more people died 
when they tried to throw a 
bomb at police and it went off 
prematurely. 

No group has claimed re- 
sponsibility for the explosions, 
but police suspect Muslim fun- 
damentalists to be behind them. 
Their target was a rally of the 
Hindu nationalist party, the 
BIK which has a deeply antag- 
onistic relationship with India's 
Muslim minority. The BJPwas 
the power behind the demoli- 
tion of a mosque on a Hindu 
holy site at Ayodhya in 1992. 
#nTng the present campaign 
the BJP leadership have gone 
out of their way to try to assure 
Muslims of their kindly inten- 
tions, but the party’s philosophy 
remains as chauvinistic as ever. 
Its hardline president, Lai 
Krishna Advani, was meant to 

be addressing the rally in Coim- 
batore at which the explosions 
occurred. He was saved from 
harm because his plane was 
three hours behind schedule. 

Coimbatore was a smoking 
wreck over the weekend, the 
streets littered with broken 
glass and burned out vehicles, 
but it was not the only trouble 
spot. In Tripura in the north- 
east, three Congress party cam- 
paign workers were killed when 
a bomb they were making ex- 
^oded. Secessionist violence is 
endemic in the north-east, and 
two candidates were murdered 


herein recent days, in 34 ron . 
^“““"tlteitttpoKrishrd 
ha? nonhern state of Bi- 

^ ■ booih - 

ywmg - the seizing and 

stuffing of ballot boxes - is a 

wmmon problem, troops have 
teen ordered to shoot on sight 
anyone obstructing the demo- 
cratic process. 

Until the recent spate of 
vrolence, this was shaping up to 
be one of India’s tamer elec- 
tions. Enthusiasm had been 
dampened both by the fact that 
“ns «s the second election in less 
™ two yearn, and the fear that 
it whl be just as inconclusive as 
the last one. But as the first of 
several polling days approached 
- <.22 of the 545 constituencies 
wpl vote today, and all but two 
of the rest over the next four 
Mondays -passions have begun 
to rise. 

The chief rivals for power are 
the nationalistic BJP, once again 
hoping to oust Congress deci- 
sively and replace them as 
India’s natural party of 
government; Congress, steadily 
weakened over the past decade 
but with its prospects improved, 
no one can say how much, by 
die furious bout of campaign- 
ing ty Sonia Gandhi over the 
past month; and the United 
Front, a coalition of centre-left 
parties which has held power for 
most of the past two years. 

But additionally there are 36 
regional parties and hundreds 
of smaller groupings, all jostling 
for power and influence. Con- 
gress has ruled India for all but 
five of the past 45 years, but with 
its long, slow decline, dozens of 
caste- or community-based par- 
ties have sprang into existence. 
Anyone who would rule at the 
centre must strike deals with 
some of these. This fact was 
borne home to the BJP after the 
election in 19% when it gained 
the largest number of seats in 
the election and formed the gov- 
ernment but failed to strike up 



In step: Members of the Communist Party of India on a campaigning parade in Khaerpur, Tripura state, where voting begins today Photograph; AP 


any alliances and was brought 
down by a no-confidence mo- 
tion less than a fortnight later. 

The BJP is not about to 
make such a mistake again, 
and along with all the other big 
parties they have been feverishly 
malting alliances over the weeks 
of the campaign. The BJP, for 
example, which is chronically 


weak in the south, has climbed 
into bed with a regional party, 
the AlADMK. led by a former 
film star called Jayalalitha who. 
as chief minister of Tamil Nadu, 
was allegedly guilty of large- 
scale corruption, and is facing 
prosecution for these offences. 
She has already spent a con- 
siderable time behind bars, but 


has yet to face triaL Nonethe- 
less. her “vote-bank” in the 
state remains large and robust, 
and the BJP is therefore glad to 
make friends with her. For her 
part, she is gambling on the RIP 
becoming the ruling party and 
ensuring that the cases pending 
against her are filed in the rub- 
bish bin. 


Such naked and cynical op- 
portunism is a new tangent for 
the BJP, which until recently 
has prided itself on being the 
one party of principle. Now 
it is going the same prag 
made and unedifying way as its 
rivals. 

Yet despite such desperate 
measures, the latest opinion 


polls make it appear unlikely 
that the BJP will be able to 
achieve their definitive break- 
through. Nor, it appears, will 
Congress suffer its ultimate 
demise. Most analysts expect 
that the upshot of the election 
will be another hung parlia- 
ment, and another fragile 
coalition. 


Strike makes trains run on time 


By Andrew Gumbo! 

in Rome 


THE ITALIAN state railways 
had strange advice for their pas- 
sengers this weekend. Hike the 
bus. Or rent a car. Anything, as 
long as it didn’t involve using 
one of their services. “Please 
don't take the train,’' a company 
statement pleaded on Saturday. 
“We advise you, if possible, to 
put off any journey you were 
j?]>uming to take with us.” 

The Italian railways are well 
known for their lack of punc- 
tuality. their vulnerability to 
strikes and cancellations, their 
extravagant ability to lose mon- 
ey and even, in recent months. 


their embarrassing record of 
breakdowns and derailments. 
But nothing has ever led them 
to tell passengers to stay away. 

The reason for this act of fa- 
talism was the threat of a rogue 
24-hour strike by station- 
masters. Nothing strange in 
that, you might think, since 
one group of raDway workers or 
another is nearly always con- 
templating industrial action and 
creating havoc on the lines. 

Usually, management k con- 
fident of running at least a 
reasonable percentage of sched- 
uled trains. In theory, a skeleton 
service is guaranteed by a legal- 
ly binding agreement between 
management and the unions. 


But in this case the station- 
masters refused to listen to rea- 
son and were even threatening 
to ignore an injunction slapped 
on them by the Transport Min- 
ister, Claudio Buriando, or- 
dering them to postpone the 
protest ' ver their contracts. 

But the trains ended up run- 
ning after all. Barely 5 per cent 
of them were disrupted as the 
strike collapsed in the first few 
hours. Managers frantically 
sought to take back their warn- 
ing, but it had been so effective 
that it was too late. “My train 
ran on time. More punctually 
than usual, in fact,” reported 
one passenger. “The only thing 
was, it was nearly empty.” 


16 killed in explosion on Chinese bus 


AN EXPLOSION on a bus in 
the central Chinese city of 
Wuhan killed at least 16 people 
at the weekend, leading to spec- 
ulation that it could have been 
caused by a bomb. Saturday 
morning's blast came just five 
days ahead of the first an- 
niversary of the death of Deng 
Xiaoping, the architect of Chi- 
na’s reform era. 

The Wihan authorities would 
not comment on the likely cause 
of the explosion, and refused to 
say whether it appeared to be a 
bomb or an accident But the of- 
ficial Gwmgjiou Daily in a front- 
page stoiy yesterday said: “Bailee 
initially suspect the explosion was 
caused by lawless elements plant- 


ing explosives on the electric- 
powered bus." It did not offer any 
suggestion about who these law- 
less elements might be. At least 
30 people were also injured, 
when the blast ripped apart the 
bus as it approached a bridge 
over the Yangtze river. 

China was already tightening 
security ahead of next month’s 
annual meeting of parliament, 
the National People's Congress, 
which starts on 5 March. The 
police are on guard against 
protests from both Muslim 
Uighur separatists and the 
growing ranks of the urban un- 
employed. A year ago, Muslim 
Uighur separatists in the far 
western Xinjiang province 


planted three bombs on buses 
in the provincial capital 
Ummqi, killing nine people 
Those explosions took place on. 
the day of Mr Deng’s funeral. 

Over the past year there 
have also been a number of 
bombs set by disgruntled laid- 
off state enterprise workers, 
including three small devices 
last March in Peking, one of 
which was placed on a bus. 

However, there have also 
been several explosions caused 
by Chinese illegally transport- 
ing large quantities of explosives 
by trains and buses for use in 
mining or industry, and it is pos- 
sible that the Wuhan blast was 
such a case. 


During last month’s Chinese 
New Year holiday, railway sta- 
, tions around China' d&played 
posters with graphic pho- 
tographs of people accidental- 
ly killed on 'trains because 
passengers had taken such 
explosive materials on board. 

Wiban does not seem an ob- 
vious target for the Uighurs, 
who would be more likely to 
choose targets in Peking or 
Xinjiang. The central Chinese 
city does have a rising number 
of unemployed, as state facto- 
ries have shed large numbers of 
employees. However, if Satur- 
day’s blast was a bomb, it could 
also be a case of an individual 
Chinese with a grievance. 


Cliffimnger in 

Cyprus poll 

CONSERVATIVE incumbent 
Gtefcos derides edged^d 
of independent challeng 

cliff-hanger presidential elec- 
tion- With 26.2 per cent of 
^counted.Mrdm^teJ 
51 per cent compared to ^Mr 
Iakovou's 49 per cent Pop- 
sters had predi^ 
to pick the man who wfll steer 
theisland through talks on pos- 
sible reunification and EU 
membership negotiations after 
an inconclusive first round .An 
independent exit pofl 
virfnrv for Qendes by 



! Reuters, Nfcosifl 

32 massacred 

armed men killed 32 people 
in three weekend attacks, se- 
curity forces said, adding that 
members of a civilian self-de- 
fence groap were among those 

stoin in one massacre. There was 

no imm ediate claim of respon- 
sibility for the attacks, but au- 
thorities lay the blame for 

violence wraddng Algeria on Is- 
lamic insurgents trying to top- 
ple the mihtaiy^jackedre^^ 

Junta on run 

THE Nigerian-led West African 
force that ousted Sierra Leone’s 
junta tightened hs grip on the 
capital and its commander 
vowed to pursue leaders of the 
defeated regime. General Tim- 
othy Shelpidi said his troops 
were still rounding up junta of- 
ficials. Those already seized 
abroad will be brought back to 
Freetown to await the return 
from exile of elected President 
Ahmad Tfej'an Kabbah. 

— Reuters, Freetown 

Crackdown 

GEORGIAN security forces 
have detained several mem- 
bers of a group which tried to 
kill President Eduard Shevard- 
nadze last Monday. Georgian 
television said: “Security forces 
continue operations to detain 
the rest All airports, railway 
stations and roads are under 
control and law enforcement 
bodies in neighbouring coun- 
tries have been alerted.” 

— Reuters, Tbilisi 

Death threat 

A SERB group calling itself the 
Black Hand has threatened at- 
tacks against German busi- 
nessman and diplomats in 
Yugoslavia. Gennany was vili- 
fied by hard-line Serbs during 
the conflicts in Bosnia and 
Croatia, partly because Ger- 
many’s^ was the first government 
to recognise Croatia’s inde- 
pendence from Serbia-domi- 
nated Yugoslavia in the early 
1990s. — AR Bonn 


Troops shoot dead Indonesian rioters 


By Richard Uoyd Parry 

THE CRISIS in Indonesia 
daimed its first victims over the 
a&ekend as troops shot and 
killed civilians in escalating ri- 
ots over the rising price of food. 

At least five people died and 
hundreds were arrested in riots 
and looting involving thousands 
of people in more than a dozen 
towns. 

In Brebes, 125 miles east of 
Jakarta on the island of Java, 
soldiers shot dead two men 
who threatened them with axes 
and steel bars, according to 
the government-run An tar a 
news agency. In th® nearby 
town of Losari. one man was 
trampled to death, and two 


other fatal shootings were re- 
ported on the island of Lombok. 

Riots were also reported on 
Sumatra and Sulawesi in a na- 
tionwide expression of discon- 
tent which the government 
appears powerless to prevenL 
The violence, which began in 
East Java in the new year and 
has increased in frequency as 
grocery prices and unemploy- 
ment rise, is also occurring un- 
comfortably dose to Jakarta. 

In Pamanukan. 60 miles east 
of the capital, troops in riot gear 
and automatic rifles were pa- 
trolling streets lined with 
burned out shops yesterday, 
almost all of them owned by 
members of the Chinese mi- 
nority. According to witnesses. 


slogans such as “Destroy the 
Chinese" and ‘The Chinese are 
unarcumdsed” were painted on 
to unhurried shops. Muslim- 
owned businesses carefully 
announced the fact in notices on 
their doors. 

It was the first time in the 
current wave of riots that the In- 
donesian armed forces are 
known to have fired on their 
own people, and marks a sinis- 
ter turning point for a force 
which, despite its size, is small 
by comparison with the coun- 
try as a whole - 300,000 men, 
plus another 1 74,000 police, in 
a population of more than 200 
million people and 17,500 is- 
lands spread across 3,000 miles. 

“If the rioters try tohurtmy 


men, I will not tolerate it,” the 
military chief of Central Java, 
Major General Mardiyanto, 
told Antara after the killing in 
Brebes. “There had been no 
direct order to shoot rioters on 
the spot. But officers are 
warranted to shoot if they find 
themselves in danger / 5 

Tension seems certain to es- 
calate in the run up to next 
month’s presidential elections, a 
ritual eventwhichwfll almost cer- 
tainly elect President Suharto for 
his seventh consecutive term. 
Mass gatherings will be banned 
before and after the meeting of 
the People’s Consultative As- 
sembly. a government appoint- 
ed body which meets to choose 
the next president. 
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Catch the 

Millennium before it 
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and quote code 116/2 
Showrooms open MotvFri 9.30am-6pm 
at Ironbridge Close, Great Central Way, London NW10 0NW 
and 10-11 Feast FleM Town Street, Horsfbrtti, Leeds fTefc 0113 259 1200) 
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"Dan can truly be said to 
be the best organisation 
at defivertog excellence 
m customer satisfaction” 
PC Magazine. Aug 19 97. 
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A wheel of fear in our head 



Jerome Bume hears of 
the dramatic insights into 
the working of emotion 
yielded by a study of rats 

THERE are certain things you do not ex- 
pect to find in the briefcase of a heating 
engineer. One of these is a book on the neu- 
ranatomy of Lhe emotions. But had you 
sneaked a peep inside the briefcase of 
Derek Goldsmith, any time in the last year 
you would have seen a well-thumbed copy 
of The Emotional Brain by Joseph LeDoux. 

But Goldsmith now retired and rich 
having sold the business, wasn't just a un- 
expected fen of cutting-edge brain research 
So impressed is he by the product, that he . 
has bought himself some research. He has 
given £250,000 to the London School of 
Economics to fund a three-year pro- 
gramme to develop LeDoux's ideas. “I’m 
hoping we may have a breakthrough in un- 
derstanding schizophrenia," he says. 

Goldsmith is not the only one raving 
about The Emotional Brain, to be published 
here later this month (WeidenfeJd & 
Nicolson). Our own most media-friendly 
brain scientist Dr Susan Greenfield predicts 
it will inspire a “sea -change in the way we 
think about emotions" and in the States it 
has already prompted a radical shake-up 
of the neurosciences. 

“The emotions have always had a bad 
press." says LeDoux, a professor at the Cen- 
tre for Neural Science at New York Uni- 
versity. “Plato saw them as wild horses who 
had to be controlled by lhe charioteer of 
reason, Christianity regarded them as a fer- 
tile source of sin and recently cognitive sci- 
ence has constructed a model of how the 
brain works lhai largely ignores them." But 
that is beginning to change. 

Previous researchers, he believes, have 
made the mistake of treating the emotions 
as if they were a single system. “Articles 
and text books on the brain all talk about 
the limbic system as the emotional centre 
of the brain," says LeDoux. “but that’s just 
wrong, for all sorts of reasons. Just as 
there's no perception centre, we process 
sights and sounds in different parts of the 
brain. I suspect that each of the basic emo- 
tions has its own system and pathways." 
So LeDoux set out to map the anatomy 
of fear, a phenomenon common to all ver- 
tebrate species. 

The world of brain research has become 
so high-tech, with brain scanners showing 
neurones lighting up in brilliant colours, 
that the tools he used have a distinctly old- 
fashioned feel to them. Rats in a cage, elec- 
tric shocks, painstaking trial-and-error 
removal of minute bits of brain and a 


fluorescent orange dye to show where the 
nerve pathways end up. But, combined with 
an awful lot of patience, they were enough. 

The end result was a far clearer picture 
of where fear is handled in the brain and 
some surprises. The buh of the system is 
the amygdala - two tangles of neurones, 
shaped like an almond and about the size 
of a chick peu. near the centre of the brain. 
“We found that it has connections to 
planning centres, action centres and the 
hormone system," says LeDoux. “Its the 
centre of a wheel of fear." 

Rats with the amygdala removed will 
saunter nonchalantly past a cat, when 
normally they would freeze, their heart rate 
would soar and their fur would stand on 
end. Most interesting, LeDoux discovered 
a previously unsuspected route from the 
senses, in this case the auditory system, di- 
rect to the amygdala. “This was important," 
be explains, “because for at least 100 years 
many psychologists believed that for us to 
register a sight or a sound as frightening 
we had to be aware of it consciously. What 
this shows is that you can be frightened of 
something without knowing what it is." 


The value of this back door route is 
speed. A message from one of the senses, 
say the sound of a twig snapping, can reach 
the amygdala in half the time it takes for 
the impulse to travel to the thinking judg- 
ing part of the brain and then down to the 
amygdala. In the wild those few millisec- 
onds could make the difference between 
life and death. But it s a route that can also 
lead us astray. 

“That gut feeling you get that something 
is wrong may not be revealing an inner 
truth," says LeDoux, “but a demonstration 
of the way we are all slaves to past emo- 
tional learning." Another idea is that this 
fast, low road to the amygdala becomes the 
favoured one in certain disorders like 
post-traumatic shock syndrome when a sin- 
gle sight or sound can unleash a wave of 
tenor. The slower high road via the cor- 
tex allows a more reasonable response. It 
is insights into psychiatric problems like 
those that has prompted giving to the cause 
of further research into the subject. 

Even more intriguing is a finding that 
may lead to improved treatment for pho- 
bias. LeDoux’s rats all learned a fear re- 


sponse by getting an electric shock that was 
linked with a sound. Normally rats, and hu- 
mans in similar situations, gradually lose 
their fear of Lhe sound on its own when it 
stops being followed by a shock. But one 
groups of rats never lost their fear. 

Many of the rats had bits of their brain 
removed before being put in the cage with 
the sound and the shock. “Those who had 
damage to a part of the prefrontal cortex," 
says LeDoux, “never lost their fear re- 
sponse, no matter how many times they 
heard the sound on its own." It seems pos- 
sible feat people with an irrational fear they 
just cannot get rid of may also have a mal- 
function of their medial prefrontal cortex. 
the part of the brain involved with plan- 
ning and judgement 

This improved mapping of the pathways 
of fear hold out the possibility of more ef- 
fectively targeted drugs. At the moment 
pharmaceuticals like Valium and Prozac act 
very crudely. Valium damps down the 
whole brain, which is why you often feel 
sleepy as well as less anxious, while Prozac 
boosts serotonin everywhere. “It should be 
possible to find the genes that code for cells 


in the amygdala and use that to deliver a 
drug directly there and nowhere else," says 
LeDoux. 

Of course this work is only a beginning, 
as LeDoux is the first to admit. “Someone 
else is going to have to trace what is going 
on with the other emotions tike anger or 
love," he says. 

What LeDoux has done, brilliantly or 
disastrously depending on your point of 
view, is to side-step one of the biggest is- 
sues for psychology. When we talk about 
our everyday emotions we mean feelings 
- the rush that goes with anger, that tight 
sinkin g feel of fear- but it is precisely these 
subjective feelings that he has ignored. 
“From an evolutionary perspective fear, or 
any emotion, is a system that has evolved 
to improve an animals chance of survival,” 
he says. “Being consciously aware of those 
messages is a later add-on." Ffear still does 
its job, even if you aren't conscious of it 
In fact many of our fear responses initial- 
ly take place at an unconscious level" 
LeDoux has found a way to get a handle 
on an emotion, without having to tackle the 
insoluble problem of consciousness. 
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How town 

halls save 
the world 

Questions for this column mb***- 

mUted to sciMet@cdmpus.bt.com 

Haw do we dispose safdy of CFCs? 
All local authorities should nowoffer 
a degassing service for fridges and oth- 
er CFC-containing devices. The ma- 
terial' recovered can easily be reused 
depending on how contaminated it is- 
Fbr example, fridge companies can just 
filter and remove moisture from the 
gas before using it again. But if it is 
taken by local councils, it might need 
to be distilled to separate out the dif- 
ferent CFCs so that it can be used m 

different applications. ■ 

The material extracted by local 
councils is controlled by several cen- 
tral organisations, and fines are im- 
posed on those who let the gases out 
uncontrolled. 

Where were dinosaurs discovered? 
Dinosains were first found in the Wfest- 
ern world in Britain in 1817, when 
quanymen in the village of Stonesfield, 
in north Oxfordshire, discovered some 
megalosaurus bones. It was eight 
years before another dinosaur was 
found, in 1825, by Dr Gideon Man- 
tel! who called the aniibal iguan- 
odotu Those bones were unearthed 
near Cuckfield in Sussex. 

Bow do things rust? 

To create rust you need water, air and 
(of course) iron. The reaction is com- 
plicated, but essentially the oxygen re- 
acts with the iron, with the help of the 
water, to make a reddish compound 
called iron oxide. Be wary of “rust- 
proof' treatments which challenge you 
to “paint a naU with this and then put 
it in a jar of water - it won’t rust!” If 
you do this, Ctyuumerring an untreated . 
nail too - that won’t rust either. . 

Why are grandfather docks so tall? 
The longer the pendulum, the longer 
the swing, lo take one second to swing 
from one side to the other and one sec- 
ond to swing back, a pendulum needs 
to be almost exactly one metre long - 
a remarkable coincidence of natural ra- 
tios between the Earth's gravity and pi, 
the circular ratio. 

You con visit the Technoquest ate at 
http://www.campus.bL com/Campus- 
World/pub/SaeneeNeL Questions and 
answers provided by Science Line’s 
Dial-a-Scientist, 0345 600444. 
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Time for More 


Take a closer look at these amazing 
specifications and we are confident 
mat you will agree that time simply 
gives you more PC for your money. 

Our 233-2 system based on Intel 
233 MHz Pentium 1 II processor, 64Mb 
RAM, 6.4Gb ha/tl disk. ATI 4Mb 
AGPx2 3D Graphics, 56k voice 
modem and full-feature multimedia 
Is now just £999 +VAT! 

The 233M-2 systems are even 
faster and also include PC-TV 
system with Teletext 
Videophone receive and 
Microsoft’s best selling 
multimedia titles. 
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Big days on little planets: 
visitors from Earth call in ” 


David Whitehouse 

on voyages to 
asteroids, the Solar 
System's fossils 


IMAGINE you are exploring 
the surface of a near-Eartb as- 
teroid. Your world might be tiny, 
but you are its ruler, free to 
bound across its surface. Take 
care though not to use too 
much effort - for it would be all 
too easy to jump off this tiny 
world for' ever. The gravity is 
one 10,000th less than Earth: 
you can launch yourself off this 
place for ever. It's a warped and 
mountainous world, where 
every step (ticks up dust that 
lingers for minutes. 

“Asteroids are the fossils of 
the solar system." says Akira Fu- 
jiwara of Japan’s Institute of 
Space and Astronautical Sci- 
ence, who wants to collect a 
sample a sample from one. The 
spacecraft to do so, scheduled 
For launch in January 2002, 
will be a technological tour-de - 
force. It will give scientists their 
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Here come 
the 

Japanese: a 
near-Earth 
asteroid will 
be visited In 
2002 and a 
mission to 
the Moon 
is planned 


first hands-on contact with an- 
cient rock from a known source, 
rock that has remained rela- 
tively unchanged since the ear- 
liest days of the solar system. 

But we will not have to wait 
that long to visit one of these 
strange little worlds. The space- 
craft that will do it 5rsi is already 
cruising towards its target We 
are a year away from placing an 
artificial moon around one of 
these strange objects. The Near 
Earth Asteroid Rendezvous 
(Near) spacecraft, built by Nasa, 
will manoeuvre in early 1999 
into the first orbit about a low- 
gravity planet, the Earth-ap- 


proaching asteroid 433 Eros. It 
is roughly nine miles by 25 
miles - though that gives its di- 
mensions a regularity that 
doesn't exist 

Near will cirde 19 -60 miles 
above the surface for a year or 
more, making a range of mea- 
surements including returning 
unprecedented colour images 
which will transform tittle- 
known Eros into one of the 
most exhaustively explored 
members of our solar system, 
and the first body in that size 
range to be understood to any 
significant extent 

Near will circle an asteroid 


The drug that gets to work on pleasure 


but what about landing on one? 
The Japanese Muses-C space- 
craft win, after a journey of 20 
-months, reach Nereus, a near- 
Earth asteroid about a mile in 
diameter. Muses-C will -drift 
alongside it for two months, pe- 
riodically firing rocket thrusters 
to draw it closer to the asteroid. 
As the rocky surface ap- 
proaches the spacecraft will 
use radar to make a soft land- 
ing. Of the worlds on whicljjj 
spacecraft have landed, none 
have been anything like Nereus. 
Too small to have been modi- . 
fied by large-scale geological 
forces, its landscape hides the 
secrets of the larger body from 
which it fragmented when the 
solar system was young. 

Japan has many dreams for 
its space programme: a missio n 
to the Moon is, already being 
planned. But none of its ambi- 
tions will be as difficult to 
achieve or require as much ad- 
vanced technology as the trip to 
the minor planet Nereus. It will 
be the start of a trend for the 
next century. 

Dr David Whitehouse is the 
BBC’s Science Corresponded. « 


IT IS ESTIMATED that up to 70 per cent 
of adults have clinical depression at some 
rim e in their lives. Depression can be trig- 
gered tty bereavement, unemployment, 
divorce or separation, loneliness, after 
childbirth and even after viral infections. 

Depressed people get tired easily, can- 
not concentrate, sleep badly and lose their 
appetite. Doctors therefore believed that 
stimulating the brain's natural activity 
might cure depression, and this is what ail 
of the three main classes of anti-depressant 
drug attempt to do. 

Monoamine oxidase inhibitors 
(MAOfc) were the first breakthrough in 
antidepressant treatment MAOIs block the 
enzyme involved in the breakdown of the 
neuro transmitter noradrenaline - which 
means that they increase the brain's nora- 
drenaline level. The logic is that in de- 



TELL ME ABOUT ... 
ANTIDEPRESSANTS 

pression, there are decreased noradrena- 
line levels in the brainstem (a region in- 
volved in control of moods), so raising it 
should raise the patient's mood. 

Although MAOIs work well they have 
some unpleasanr side-effects, and can be 
fatal with some foods or alcohol. 

The second wave of antidepressants 
were the tricyclic antidepressants (TCAs). 
They act in broadly the same way £ 
MAOIs - to increase levels of noradrena- 
line - but do not have the same dangerous 
side effects. They can, however, take weeks 
lo work. At present, they are the most wide- 
ly prescribed antidepressant, as well as be- 
ing used to relieve anxiety symptoms. 



(SSRIs) - the best-known (some might sa 
notorious) being Prozac. They dp not m 
on the level of noradrenaline, but'bf serc 
jonin (also called 5-HT) - sometime 
known as the “pleasure chemical* Th 
higher the levels in your brail, the happi 
er youjeneraily feel. A “re-uptake ir 
hibitor" is a chemical which slows Hie' rat 
at which our naturally-produced serotoni 
15 reabsorbed within the brain.. 

Disturbances in serotonin transmissfo 
may underlie problems such as bulimia am 
kleptomania. Certainly, serotonm levels an 
lower than normal in depression. 

F ° r »* depression contact MIND 
SJ"? f *** 15/19 Broadway, London 
OHM ‘510-2122; or the Samaritans. 
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exceedingly 




good Cake 


: fealy manageable wiih^t^^nd^ |Kr " 

Deucion^ au of ,bemT,“ & 

.... ' ca . ke - And now there is Jonathan whofc 
I*, a lovely thing, too. Very tall, 6 ft 3 D ar fc 

W ■ **■ Hair almost black. You’ re a 

lovely thing, Jonathan. 

“Thank-you,” he says “But i >, 
thnft so." You don’t tlSk so? “Iwasvery 
chubby as a little boy. My two hmthe« 
nsed to get me on the fl^ab S.e™ 
round my turmny , and shoot ‘FLAB!’ That 
• sort of thing never goes away.” You were 
traumatised, then? "Oh no I don "de- 
spise the way I look. It’s just not a par . 
ttcular sotuee of joy.- Artuatly, I ay, Sow 

' abOU ‘ “• Y™’« not so great. Prob- 
ably,, you should take what tou can get 
which reminds me, it’s Valentine’s Day 
°“ D T°*. ao ‘ ) - strangely enough. I seem 
ro be free m the evening. “Me. tool." cries 
Nicola, the photographer, who may be 
4 $ quite a bit blonder and thinner than me. 
Nicola, don’t you have another job you 
need to rush to NOW. “No. Why?” 
Jonathan Cake, 30, was a member of 
RSC. Then he was the black polo-necked 
Cadbury Milk Tray Man in the telly ads. 
Now, he’s Oswald Mosley in the Chan- 
nel 4 four-part drama that began last 
week. There’s been a lot of fuss about this 
series. It's a revisionist, glamorised ac- 
count, many Jews have claimed. It con- 
centrates on Mosley as a dashing, 
charismatic womaniser (... aU because the 
lady loves stiff salutes?) and a gleaming- 
eyed lounge lizard, rather than the mon- 
strous anti-Semite and fascist he was. In 
short, if it’s Mosley the blackshirt, then 
it’s Mosley in the Ozwald Boetang black- 
shirt Still, Jonathan's very good, and im- 
mensely up-and-coming. Does he like the 
attention? It’s quite scary, actually, he 
says, especially when the tabloids start 
0 ) pursuing you with some vigour. Yes, 
he's been pursued a lot over recent 
weeks. During the filming of Mosley, he 
fell for his co-star, Jemma Redgrave, and 
so ditched his long-term fiancee, the ac- 
tress Olivia Williams, just a few weeks be- 
fore their wedding. He can understand 
why people are interested. “It’s like El- 
ton John once said. You pick up The Sun. 
The front page says: ‘Elton John has sex 
with hamster, page 2. Pictures of Eliza- 
beth Taylor's naked bottom, page tS.' You 
think: ‘It’s outrageous. I’m going to sue. 
But before I do so, Til just have a quick 
. look at page 6 .’ It’s just human nature.” 

• Reports that Olivia was “distraught” 
are not true, however. “We phoned each 
other up and had a good laugh about 
that” Reports that Jemma is yet anoth- 
er of those luminously beautiful Redgrave 
girls against which someone like me 
stands no chance whatsoever are possi- 
bly true, though. Still, it’s a nice sunny 
afternoon and Jonathan’s about to open 
a bottle of wine and if you can ditch once, 
you can ditch again and Nicola might be 
thinn er, Jonathan, but take away her tri- 
pod and she’s nothing. Some of the at- 
tention has been nice, yes. Indeed, just 
the other morning, he got to do Richard 
and Judy, which was fun. “A man with a 
didgeridoo was on.” Oh, that will have 
been Richard, I say. “Plus Gilbert O* Sul- 
livan was wandering around somewhere.” 
It wasn’t too arduous. “Almost as soon 
as you're on the couch you're off because 
they have to cut to an item on impotence."' 

Talking of which, there’s a scene in this 
week's episode of Mosley when Jonathan 
has to trot naked out of the sea. Although 
iVit’s supposed to be San Tropez, it was ac- 
: tually Plymouth on a cold, September af- 
ternoon . “And you know what very cold 
water does to the male genitalia." I do 
indeed, I say. I was sent that episode on 
tape and, funnily enough, when it came 
to that particular scene I happened to fall 
on the freeze-frame button. “Oh God! 
You didn’t!” It was an accident, I explain. 
“Funny business, this,” he sighs. “I mean 
when I next go to the gym, is eveiyone 
going to be thinking that’s the bloke of 
the telly with the tiny penis? If he has one 
at ail, that is? OH God ...” 

Jonathan doesn’t have a home as 
such, although he’s looking to buy in north 
London. Meanwhile, he’s staying in the 
top half of actress Maria Aitken’s house 
in south London. He’s cat-sitring while 

she’s in New York. The car is Molly, who 

is fluffy and a gorgeous smoky grey and 
rj spends all her time at the French windows. 



DEBORAH 
ROSS 
TALKS TO 
JONATHAN 
CAKE 



mewing coquettishly at passing toms. 
“Terrible tart, Molly. She’ll show her pen- 
cil sharpener to anyone.” Maria's son, the 
actor Jack Davenport who starred as 
Miles in This Life , lives in the basement 
flat. I interviewed Jack here last summer. 
He’s a lovely boy, too. Jack’s promised 
to come up for a drink, says Jonathan. 
Nicola says, “ohhh, lovely." Nicola, 
haven’t you FINISHED YET? “No. 
Why?” Cake's his real name, yes. No, he 
doesn't know where it's from although be 
should find out, because everyone’s al- 
ways asking about it. He was born 
Jonathan James Cake in Rye-on-Sea 
which, he. says, is just along the coastline 
from “the hotbed of political intrigue that 
is Worthing”. His father was an im- 
porter of glassware until he retired and 
embarked upon an English degree at the 
same time Jonathan was studying Eng- 
lish at Cambridge. “He’d phone me up 
and say: “Now, about Yeats ...” His moth- 
er was an administrator at ibe sixth-form 
college he attended in Worthing. We rem- 
inisce about growing up in the Seventies. 
“Our house bad a white, leatherette bar 
with bar stools " he boasts. Yes, going out 
to eat did always involve avocado vinai- 
grette followed by a steak and a big slice 
of black forest gateau. “I’m still quite a 
sucker for black forest gateau,” he con- 
fesses. like I said, cake rarely disappoints. 
There were no obvious theatrical influ- 
ences. It wasn’t a theatrical household. 
Neither of his brothers were ever remotely 
interested in drama or anything (The old- 
er one is now a lawyer while the younger 


one is an English teacher in Brazil). 
Jonathan's first theatrical experience? 
Seeing Christopher Biggins in panto 
“where I was called up on stage, and giv- 
en a plastic daffodil". And you found 
Christopher Biggins inspiring in some 
way? 'Actually, I have nothing but respect 
for Christopher Biggins. He’s the Sultan 
of The TUrn." We talk a bit about Wind- 
sor Davies, who plays Lloyd George in 
Mosley. I’m sorry, I say, but every time 
he stands up in the House I expect him 
to say: “Sing Lofty, you lovely boy," be- 
fore breaking into “Whispering Grass”. 
“Really? I think he’s brilliant! I'm very 
sad to hear you say that.” He looks tru- 
ly upset. He seems very generous-na lured. 

He was one of those kids who loved 
the sound of his own voice, was this chub- 
by thing always reciting poems and aU 
that. He went to weekly drama classes lo- 
cally, then, as a teenager, spent his sum- 
mers in London with the National Youth 
Theatre. He became horribly aelor-ish for 
a while, he says. “I was the Donald Wolfitt 
of my sixth form, always spouting this hor- 
rible, bombastic rubbish.” He got a good 
degree at Cambridge - a 2:1 - even 
though he spent most of his time either 
acting or playing rugby. He was a Blue. 
He didn't deserve to be a Blue, he says. 
“It's just that Andy Macdonald, who went 
on to be an international, left and they 
needed a quick replacement. As the lo- 
cal paper put it: ‘Deprived of the meal 
of Big Mac, we’ll have to make do with 
crumbs of Cake.’" He eventually gave up 
rugby because (here’s only so many au- 
ditions you can turn up for with a bashed- 
in nose. He slil) keenly watches it, 
though. Plus he loves football, and Ar- 
senal. But he's not a lad. “I look at Loaded 
and just don’t get it.” He never found Men 
Behaving Badly funny. The other night, 
he had a dinner party, and made “capric- 
cio of beef on a bed of rocket with truf- 
fled oil”. “Ohhhhhh,” 1 go. “Qhhhh,” goes 
Nicola. Honestly, 1 can't tell you how an- 
noying it is when you're busy laying the 
groundwork only to have this other per- 
son butting in all the time. Nicola, do you 
need money for a tan or something? “No. 
Why?” He has retained his love of liter- 
ature, and seems to be quite highbrow. 
He loves the metaphysical poets, he 
says, and Yeats. Does he write himself? 
“Yes. But only crap things." Like? “Crap 
poems. Crap short stories. I like modern 
American novelists. I tried to write an 
English novel in the style of Raymond 
Carver, but then, sadly, realised you had 
to be Carver to do it.” He is fond of lit- 
erary references. His first ever sexual ex- 
perience? “It was with a girl called Jane. 
Fantastic! 1 was late for my English 
O-level because we were off doing some- 
thing from an HJB. Bates short story.” He 
is quite clever, I think. After university, 
he did two years at drama school in Bris- 
tol, a few seasons in rep, and then went 
into the RSC. He was accepted into the 
company even though “one of my audi- 
tion pieces fell right on its arse”. What 
audition piece was that? “1 did my imi- 
tation of bacon frying in a pan." He does 
his imitation of bacon frying a pan. 
Frankly, it seems to involve little more 
than going “ssssss” while slipping down 
into a chair. It’s less like bacon and more 
like me after eight gins and a snowball. 



Not one of the tads: Jonathan Cake and, left, as Mosley 


windswept and interesting and moaned 
a lot, but I didn't see the point. I just got 
on with it." They didn’t ask him to come 
back after the end of his two year con- 
tract. A disappointment? “It would have 
been lovely to have been asked back as, 
say, a juvenile lead but, realistically, I 
knew it would never happen. I’ve never 
been a twemysomething actor. I’ve always 


I have great misgivings. 

I never think I’m good, 
only that I have failed less badly 


Still, he was accepted. At some point, I 
suggest, Terry Hands must have turned 
to Adrian Noble and said, “whatever else, 
this bey does good bacon.” He thinks not. 
As far as he can recall, they just looked 
on, aghast- God knows why they took him 
on. His time at the RSC was OK, but not 
especially fulfilling. He only ever received 
small parts. A small part in a Shakespeare 
is fine, he says, because just listening to 
the words is so divine. But a small part 
in something like Marlowe's Ihmburlaine 
is, actually, a crashing bore. Still, he didn't 
complain. “I could have tried to be 


looked 48 and been big.” Does he rate 
himself os an actor? “I have great mis- 
givings," he says, “I never think I'm good, 
only that I’ve failed less badly.” Perhaps 
that’s your motivation, I suggest “Per- 
haps, yes, but it would be nice if it weren’t 
so. I’m not tormented or anything, but you 
are miserable a lot of the time when you 
think in these kinds of ways.” He did the 
Milk Tray ad while at the RSC. He 
needed to for the money, yes. “I've al- 
ways been rubbish with money. I’ve al- 
ways lived way beyond my means. I 
spend it all on taxis and going out.” He 


thinks he was about £15,000 overdrawn 
at this point. But he also did it because 
he thought it would be fun. Trimble was, 
it was the Milk Tray man updated for the 
Nineties, so he never got to do any of that 
abseiling, speed-boating, jumping from 
helicopters stuff. Did you fee] cheated? 
“Horribly! I just got to walk in though 
some French windows!" I say I’ve never 
been visited by the Milk Tray man, but I 
am visited twice yearly or so by the Video 
Man, who comes in the middle of the 
night and goes off with the video. Do you 
know Video Man? “NO, I don’t actual- 
ly." If you ever come across him, would 
you offer him an orange cream to go both- 
er someone else? You wouldn’t miss an 
orange cream. No one ever eats them any- 
way. “Or the lime barrels." Yes! Whoever 
at Cadbury came up with the lime bar- 
rel must have had a grudge against the 
human race, 1 say. He says: “Or there 
could be a Mrs Cadbury, who just loves 
them. Lives for them, even.” After a year 
touring in Shared Experience's superb 
production of Mill On The Floss (in 
which be played Stephen Guest) he got 
the part of Mosley by going up for it along 
with a lot of other actors. The auditions 
were held in the teeny London flat of 
Lawrence Marks, the co-writer of the se- 
ries along with Maurice Gran. Eveiyone 
was there. Lawrence. Maurice. The di- 
rector. The producer. The casting direc- 
tor. Oswald Mosely’s son, Nicholas, on 
whose books the series is based. 


Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


Nicholas’s wife. Nicholas’s sister, Vivien 
... No, he didn’t do his bacon, even 
though it might have been considered 
suitably anti-Semitic. He did Mosely’s big 
resignation speech. He heard he had got 
the part when he was walking down War- 
dour Street to meet his friend, the im- 
mensely gifted young actor Toby 
Stephens, for a drink. The news made him 
“happy”, yes. What did Toby say? “You're 
late.” He is currently working on The 
Jump , a drama for ITV about an Essex 
boy made good. And then? He doesn't 
know. He’s getting loads of scripts 
though, which is nice. Any chance you'll 
star in a remake of the The Man Who 
Would be King?, I ask hopefully “No. 
Why?” Because then I could say: “Mr 
Cake makes exceedingly good Kipling.” 
“Oh, orf, orf,” he goes, like I’d just made 
a rubbish joke or something. Jack never 
turns up. Jack also liked me a lot when 
we met, obviously. Anyway, Jonathan has 
to go because he's meeting a friend in the 
West End. They’re going to see Ice 
Storm. “I haven’t seen it yet,” I say. “Nei- 
ther have L" adds Nicola. Nicola and I 
leave together. Unfortunately, Nicola 
trips on the top stair outside the house, 
has a nasty fall, and gets a tripod in the 
eye. Any rumours that a leg of mine was 
somehow involved in this unhappy acci- 
dent are entirely untrue. 

'Mosley', Thursday nights, Channel 4, 
9pm 


Of course parents stay away from school. They’re scared of what the teachers will say 



DINAH 

HALL 


A SURVEY of school par- 
ents’ evenings by researchers at 
Bristol University found that 
only 75 per cent of parent reg- 
ularly attended them, a figure 
which falls to 20 per cent m 
some inner-city comprehen- 

sives. And whose fault is Has. 
Could ft be the parents who 
prefer to get U>eir feedbadc 
from EaslEndml No, of 

raoree not it’s the teachei&U 

they’re not mtumetoung the 
parents, they’re borfeg 
with Wand resumes ofthen 
Ld’s progress- Some gro- 
ups, poor dears, have such bad 


memories of school that it 
traumatises them to go and 
spend 15 minutes with a 
teacher who is probably 20 
years their junior. I know these 
parents well: they are the ones 
who ignore requests for help in 
the library or school clubs and 
never get the letters inviting 
them to evening discussions on 
SATS or the school’s reading 
policy. But amazingly they nev- 
er irks the microscopic small- 
print on the newsletter 
informing them that the school 
photographer wfll be available 
on 830am Monday morning to 


take family groups. And they al- 
ways have a temporary remis- 
sion of school-phobia for the 
annual school disco; 

This is not just a dass thing, 
however. I had, in my bigoted 
way, assumed it was most 
prevalent amongst the families 
who breakfast on crisps and 
cherry cola on the way to 
schooL But then a friend, who 
stalks the corridors of power at 
the BBC and gives her children 
porridge for breakfast, confid- 
ed that she was terrified of our 
children's teacber-a mere slip 
of a girl who looks as if she 


wouldn't say boo to a goose but 
whose powers of control are 
quite awesome. (Forget cruise 

missiles -send Miss Blanchard 
out to Baghdad: she would 
have Saddam wimpering at 
her feet within minutes.) Any- 
way, 1 find these parent-teacher 
evenings hugely rewarding, 
providing you ask straightfor- 
ward questions, like did you re- 
alty tefl my 11 -year-dd son that 
he bad to go and see Tnanic for 
his weekend homework? 

There have been spooky par- 
allels with the Diana saga in our 


household this week Dennis, 
our much loved rodent, was as 
you ’wall recall hovering on the 
brink of death last week, but by 
Monday the vet had decided it 
would be kinder to help him on 
bis way. 

The task of taking him for 
bis injection fell to Kelly, the 
children’s nanny whose new job 
description now that the chil- 
dren are all at full-time school 
basically involves doing every- 
thing Tm no good at (yes, I've 
now got every woman’s heart’s 
desire - a wife. It's amazing; 
though, now she has full run of 


the house, to discover all the 
things about my housekeeping 
that have clearly irritated her 
beyond measure over the last 

five years why did she never tell 
me before that she hated the 
way I leave the tea bags out on 
the counter? What other pet- 
ty resentments have been 
building up, I wonder, as I 
quickty sweep the hard skin 
pickings from my heels under 
the sofa). Now Kelly never got 
on with Dennis - or his good 
friend Napoleon - but never- 
theless this mission gave her no 
pleasure. Nor did breaking the 


news to the children, who in- 
stantly suspected a conspiracy. 
Did Dennis really die, or was 
he pushed? And the awful, 
shameful truth is that they are 
right - it is not Dennis that lies 
six foot under the camellia 
bush, but Napoleon. If we had 
to have a rat dying on us, then 
the least it could do was take 
the children's choice of name 
with it Call me a snob but 
Napoleon is altogethera more 
fitting nomenclature, I feel, 
for the pet of a family who re- 
figiousiy attend parent evenings 
and eat a full English breakfast. 
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TACKY, tacky, tacky, The Baztuesstyle 
Diana dolls, the eight-inch plates sold un- 
der the rubric “May her U^bt continue to 
shine”, the television d rama series, the in- 
stant book serialised in a socaDed qual- 
ity newspaper. Tacky is the zig^it word: “adj 
(coll.), cheap Or shoddy, vulgar and os- 
tentatious, seedy”. 

Then there is Mohamed A1 Fayed ’slu- . 
dicrous claim that he is 99.9 per cent cer- 
tain thai his son and the Princess of Wales 
were victims of a conspiracy by British in- 
telligence agents. Even after nut icing due 
allowance for the disorienting effect of 
grief, this goes beyond tacky into the twi- 
light zone which is only a half-step away 
from alien abductions and the paranormal. 

The Prime Minister is quite right that 
the "industry” winch has sprung up around 
Diana's death is deplorable, but be is quite 
wrong to say so. Of course, the privacy of 
her sons - and of her other family and 
friends - should be respected. And, of 
course, William and Harry are bound to 


find the speculation about the circum- 
stances of their mother’s death upsetting. 
But in the end their best protection is open- 
ness and the truth, rather than suppres- 
sion. 

The problem with Tony Blair's inter- 
vention is not that his analysis is wrong. 
As his spokesman pointed out, “at the time 
of her death everyone talked about the 
need for a softer, lander, gentler Britain 
in which we took account of the feelings 
of her children”. Earl Spencer’s searing 
attack on sections of the press at his sis- 
ter’s funeral jolted many tabloid editors 
into a show of public contrition and a 
promise of reform. "This seems to have 
been pretty quickly forgotten,” the Prime 
Minister’s spokesman observed. 

How true. But the trouble with this ob- 
servation is the implication that the Gov- 
ernment is minded to do something about 
it, when Mr Blair's same spokesman only 
the other day went to considerable lengths 
to deny that there is any intention to bring 


in a privacy law either "by the bade door 
or the front door”. 

Not, we hope, does the Government 
intend tn rin anythin g about Mr Fayed. The 
linking by one Sunday newspaper of Mr 
Blair’s comments with Mr Fayed’s out- 
standing application for British citizenship 
smacked of a breach of due process. 

More generally, though, Mr Blair's 
warning raises the important question of 
whose right it is to decide what is tacky 
and what is not On these pages, for ex- 
ample, we have recently condemned the 
infection of historical publishing by all 
manner of trashy made-up theories, from 
pyramids built by extra-terrestrial visitors 
to lost cities of Atlantis. The publishing 
of conspiracy theories about Diana’s 
death taps the same rich vein of popular 
credulity. While there is a moral respon- 
sibility on publishers, be they of books, 
newspapers, television programmes or In- 
ternet pages, to check facts and to apply 
the elementary test of scepticism, there can 


be no law against presenting barmy sup- 
positions as historical fact. 

There are limits on free speech, but 
looptnessispo grounds for its curta i lment 
There are limits of defamation, copyright, 
taste and privacy. (Despite Mr Blairs in- 
sistence that there will be no privacy law, 
privacy is already protected by the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights, and 
will be more so when this is actionable in 
British courts.) But none of these have 

been infringed ty Mr Eryed, or by the jour- 
nalists wiro have written a book about the 

Princess’s death partly based oil his tes- 
timony. The book “explores the possibil- 
ity” that the Princess was pregnant - a 
possibility convincingly contradicted ty her 
friend Rosa Monckton yesterday. That is 
the best thing to do with daft conspiracy 
theories: expose them to truth. 

There is an analogy with the hysterical 
overreaction to the sale of ‘Tacky” mem- 
orabilia associated with Diana-worship. This 
has brought forth calls fm ‘regulation”, and 


S2=se«3S- 

kind of authenticity is c P^°^ ththe 
The problem with this, and to* 
fund’s attempt to register 
ana as a trademark, is that they seek to 
impose one definition of tasteonj IgA- 
licwSch is entitled to decide My for *- 
sdf. The Patent Office shouldtowout 
the attempt to turn a public person mtd 
orivate property after her deatfrAs 
trustee Vivienne Party said: 
we cannot tell people not to buy product^ 

What we can do is put marks on products 

approved by the family. .. 

What is worrying is the implication mat, 
“as a government”, Mr Blair should do 
more. Let us hope that Mr Blair, Respire 
his eagerness to mount the pulpit, resists 
the temptation to tell people What they can 
buy, read and watch. 
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Iraq resolution 

AS INTENDED, the build-up 
of forces in die Gulf has con- 
centrated the minds of the in- 
ternational community. 

It is unacceptable that any 
state should disregard resolu- 
tions of the Security Council 
and it is right that every possi- 
ble step should be taken to en- 
sure that those relating to the 
elimination of weapons of mass 
destruction in Iraq are en- 
forced. But no humane person 
wishes the good people of Iraq, 
among whom we have lived and 
worked, to suffer for a day 
longer than is necessary the pri- 
vation which the ambition and 
indifference of the Iraqi regime 
have caused them for so long. 
The UN Security Council 
should accordingly consider 
adopting a new resolution on 
the following lines. 

1. Iraq will forthwith allow the 
UN inspectors, reinforced by 
representatives of other coun- 
tries invited by the Council un- 
restricted access to all sites. 

2. As soon as this process has 
begun, further sales of Iraqi oil 
for humanitarian aid will be al- 
lowed. The distribution of this 
aid will be supervised by neu- 
tral observers. 

3. II after two months, the in- 
spection has proceeded with- 
out interference, a further 
easing of sanctions will be au- 
thorised. 

4. When tile work of the in- 
spectors has been completed, 
sanctions will be ended. How- 
ever, Iraq will permit further in- 
spections thereafter at agreed 
intervals. 

5. If at any stage the work of the 
inspectors is hindered in any 
way, sanctions will be reim- 
posed. Should interference 
continue, the Security Council 
wfll meet to consider further ac- 
tion to ensure compliance with 
this resolution. 

Sir TERENCE CLARK 
Ambassador lo Iraq, 1985-89 
Sir STEPHEN EGERTON 
Ambassador to Iraq, 1980-82 
Sir DONALD MAITLAND 
Sir JOHN MQBERLY 
Ambassador to Iraq, 1982-85 
DAVID SUMMERHAYES 

Sir HAROLD WALKER 
Ambassador to Iraq, 1990-91 
Bath 

IN HIS attempt to justify the 
use of force against Iraq (“We 
must act The threat posed by 
Saddam's arsenal is terrifying 
and real” 14 February), Robin 
Cook failed to answer some 
fundamental questions. 

1. If Saddam is an evil dictator 
and his possession of weapons 
of mass destruction poses a se- 



rious threat to regional peace, 
how come his neighbouring 
countries, to whom he is sup- 
posed to be threatening, do not 
support military action against 
him ? 

2. If the main reason for military 
action is Iraq's refusal to com- 
ply with the UN resolutions, why 
is a similar action not being con- 
sidered against Israel which 
has consistently refused to im- 
plement the UN resolution 242 
(calling for Israel's withdrawal 
from the occupied Arab land)? 

3. If Saddam has no right to 
question the nationalities of 
some members of the UN 
weapons inspection team, why 
has the US already struck out 
the names of Cuban and Iran- 
ian nationals from an inspection 
team due to visit US chemical 
weapons facilities? 

In the absence of a consen- 
sus on the UN Security Coun- 
cil favouring the use of force, 
the impending air strikes on 
Iraq can only be justified on the 
basis of consistency, not double 
s tandar ds. 

RAND HER SINGH BAINS. 
Gants Hill, Essex 


ROBIN COOK convinced me 
that action must be taken to 
stop Iraq using its weapons of 
mass destruction. Saddam's 
stated aim is to destroy Tel Aviv, 
which he tried Lo do the first 
time. If he succeeds this time, 
he will be a hero to many 
Arabs, which explains their re- 
luctance to support the United 
States and Britain. It explains, 
too, the same reluctance of 
countries with strong trading 
links with Iraq, such as Russia, 
or countries with a large Arab 
community, such as France. If 
Saddam succeeds in hitting Is- 
rael the same people writing in 
your columns will complain 
that the US and Britain should 
have stopped him while there 
was still time. 

WR HAINES 
London SE27 

THE UN’s problem with Iraq 
is that Saddam Hussein appears 
to be intent on having weapons 
of mass destruction which, un- 
like many other possessors of 
such weapons, he has already 
used not just for deterrence for 
for aggression. Logically, the so- 


lution would seem to be to get 
rid of Saddam and/or his 
weapons of mass destruction 
and his capacity to produce 
them. However, it is far from 
obvious that the bombing and 
missile strikes apparently en- 
visaged by the US and the UK 
would achieve those ends. 

As regards getting rid of 
Saddam, the US ended the 
Gulf War deliberately without 
toppling him because, we were 
told, to do so would leave a 
power vacuum which would 
be even more perilous. If that 
was true then, isn’t it still true 
now? 

As for the weapons of mass 
destruction, if the US now at- 
tacked Iraq, and if Iraq's cur- 
rent stockpiles of such weapons 
were hit, would that not create 
mass destruction within and 
perhaps beyond, Iraq? And if 
all the weapons were not de- 
stroyed, what would have been 
the point of the exercise? 

Even if, almost miraculous- 
ly, Iraq's weapons of mass de- 
struction were all destroyed 
without immeasurable Iraqi 
and perhaps non-Iraqi casual- 


ties, and even if ( no less mirac- 
ulously) ail the facilities for pro- 
ducing any more such weapons 
were also destroyed, what 
would prevent Saddam from re- 
constituting those facilities 
within a few years and then pos- 
ing exactly the same perceived 
threat as now? At best, a mili- 
tary “solution” would seem to 
offer no more than quite a short 
respite. At its worst, it could 
have incalculably disastrous 
long-lasting effects. 

The real problem is that 
there is no simple military so- 
lution, only least worst strate- 
gies. However, it is worth 
remembering that, on those oc- 
casions when Saddam has used 
biological or chemical weapons, 
he has done so in the knowl- 
edge chat be could get away 
with it. It is remarkable that in 
the Gulf War, with his back to 
the wall he did not make use 
of weapons of mass destruction. 
Presumably that was because he 
was sufficiently deterred by 
what he understood would be 
the consequences. 

Perhaps the best the UN can 
do is to resolve absolutely and 


unanimously that any attack by 
Saddam on any other state will 
be met with an immediate and 
overwhelming response and to 
ensure that this deterrent is de- 
livered. 

HARRY ETTINGHAUSEN 
Southampton 

HAS THE inexperienced new 
Labour Cabinet thought 
through the implications of an 
American attack on Iraq? 

What happens if Saddam is 
killed or overthrown? What 
follows in the ensuing instabil- 
ity? Will Iraq break up? What 
will Netanyahu's Israel do if the 
Iraqi army is destroyed? WHI Is- 
rael opportunistically attack 
Syria and the Palestinians in 
Lebanon? In the throes of de- 
feat, will Saddam drop anthrax 
on Israel? 

The perastent aim of US pol- 
icy is to ensure Israel’s dominance 
of the Middle East, despite Is- 
raeli disregard of UN resolutions 
and its international obligations 
over many years. And there is 
never any requirement on Israel 
to reveal its chemical biological 
and nuclear stockpile, nor to re- 


verse its refusal to sign the non- 
proliferation treaties. How many 
thousands wffl now be slaugh- 
tered in this ID -considered ad- 
venturism? 

ANDREW FAULDS 
Strotford-upon-A von 
Warwickshire 

Royal funds 

Regarding your leader “Listen 
to Australia, look at Holland: 
get on your bike. Ma’am” (14 
February), information about 
the Queen's money has been 
available to the public for years 
through the Palace publica- 
tion Royal Finances and is also 
available in annual reports on 
Grant-in-aid expenditure and 
the Royal Collection. What 
still needs detailed accounting 
for is the government expen- 
diture of surplus Crown Estate 
revenue, which last year rose to 
almost £103 m. and is always 
taken by the Treasury in ex- 
change for a Civil List fixed at 
only £7.9m, less than one- 
eighth of the present total. 
JENNIFER MILLER 
London SWI5 


Save the Arts 

Since everyone is rightly coeh- 
corned to maintain public con- 
fidence in the National Lottery, 
perhaps the spotlight can be 
turned onto one of its least un- 
derstood side-effects. I refer to - 
the unwise decision .that Mil- 
lennium Commission grants 
should be subject to the reripf 
ients obtaining matching funds. 

Aneurin Bevan, I think, once 
remarked that this country was 
made of coal and surrounded 
by fish; and that it took ah or- 
ganising genius of the first or- 
der to create a shortage of both 
simultaneously. No doubt it is 
the same organising genius 
which has brought the arts the 
biggest bonanza of this centmy^ 
while ensuring that it is accom- 
panied by the worst financial 
famine for museums and art gal- 
leries (and Arts Council clients 
in general) that they have known .. 
in modem times. 

A major cause of this is the 
insistence that succeed -ap- 
plicants get matching funds 
which; when aggregated 
throughout the country, has 
: put- ah intolerable strain on 
-private^^orfinxdmg. If we are 
. now invited to look once more 
at the whole 'operation of the 
Lottery phenomenon (report, S 
February), it is urgent that the 
Secretary of State consider re- 
moving this unachievable and 
damaging clause from all exist- 
ing contracts, 

JOHN LETTS :. 

Chairman --- $ t 

7 he Museums Action 
Movement • 

London SW4 . . - \ 

WE WOULD like to congrat- 
ulate you on the Save the Arts 
Campaign. May we, however* 
put in a plea that relief be ex- 
tended to theatre production? 

The prestige of Britaincon- 
tinues to be carried abroad by 
the outstanding success of the- 
atrical productions which orig- 
inate in this country, -and out 
much applauded film industry 
relies on the early theatrical 
training given to its stars. . 'f;- 

At a time when the Gov- 
ernment is launching a major 
campaign to increase employ- 
ment, it should be remembered 
that 14 per cent is provided by 
our theatre industry. A tax in- 
centive for investors would pro- 
vide just the fillip that is needed' 
JOHN WITNEY ' 

Chair, Theatre Investment Fun $ f - 7 
ANDRE PTASZYNSK1 ‘ : : 

President, Society of London -■* 
Theatre >: •• 

A K BENNEIT-HUNTER 
President , Theatrical 
Management Association 


Dear Enoch played the game, though he seemed to forget his friends 



I HAVE received many interesting letters 
of tribute to the late Enoch Powell some 
of which are well worth reprinting in his ho- 


nour- 


MILES 

KINGTON 


From Professor Julian Bas table 
Sir, I have not seen it mentioned in any of 
the obituaries that Enoch FtaweU bad a deep 
and abiding love of cricket, and expressed 
this love in his vety own way, that is, through 
the classics. He formed a cricket XI while 
we were classical students together, and I 
believe it is the only cricket team I have ever 
played in where it was mandatory to com- 
municate on the field in either Latin or 
Greek but no other language! 

Well this was all very well as far as it 
weni because it is quite possible to conduct 
a cricket game using only a few words such 
as “deeper” and “sillier”. (I seem to re- 
member Enoch once saying that the oldest 
person in the team should be silly mid off, 
and when someone asked him why, he said 
that was the meaning of “senile dementia : 


the oldest and silliest!) But when it came 
to communicating with people who were not 
in the team, it was trickier. The first game 
we ever played we had all our appeals turned 
down on the grounds that we hadn’t ap- 
pealed in English! Enoch kept yelling “Quo 
modoT meaning “How's that?", but the um- 
pire was a modern linguist and pretended 
not to understand. 

Dear old Enoch. Classical cricket is the 
poorer for his passing. 

yours etc 

From Brigadier Sir Leslie Cloutier 
Sir, I would like to express complete agree- 
ment with the last letter. 

Enoch Powell with whom 1 had the ho- 
nour to serve in the Far East during the late 
hostilities, bad a remarkable mind, a re- 
markable love of the classics, and a re- 
markable penchant for cricket. These all 
came together when be and 1 were sent on 
a secret mission into the hills to test the loy- 
alty of a Patban tribe on whose adherence 


we desperately depended. As we were go- 
ing through hostile territory, I disguised my- 
self as a travelling rug salesman and dyed 
my skin brown, but ftowell disdained all such 
pretence, and travelled in a suit, carrying 
much luggage- We were duly stopped by a 
warlike party in one of the passes. Before 
turning to me, they demanded to see in 
Enoch's luggage. To my amazement, it was 
foil of cricket equipment gloves, bails, balls, 
cricket boxes, and so on. The tribesmen 
greeted this with wild cries of delight, ft 
turned out that Powell had been up in the 
hills the year before and had taught them 
how to play the noble game, promising one 
day to return with ample supplies. 

“And this man here?" they said, point- 
ing to me. “Is he a friend of yours, oh 
Enoch?” “I know him not," he said, gazing 
at me with those hooded eyes. He then 
added softly, in Latin, for my cars only, as 
they took me off for two years’ imprison- 
ment, “Sorry about this but a chap must do 
his duty. Mode me tocessfr." 


Splendid man. Wc shall miss his sort. 

yours etc 

From Sir Norbert Standing 
Sir, I agree with all the foregoing. 1 was a 
political colleague of Enoch’s in the 1950s 
when we were both very junior cogs in the 
Toiy government, and spent a lot of our time 
forming inter-departmental cricket teams. 
I used to field next to him in the slips, and 
I remember him saying one day that we 
would never beat the West Indies until we 
had a good supply of fast bowlers. Where 
wfll weget them from? I asked. Government 
training scheme? No, he smiled. He then 
outlined a plan for tempting immigrant 
labour from the West Indies, ostensibly to 
drive our buses and man our tube trains, 
but in fact to broaden the gene pool from 
which the next generation of fast bowlers 
would come. 

At least, I think that is what be was sav- 
ing. Most of these whispered conversations 
were m Latin, never my number one lan- 


guage, so I may have missed a few ouaoces. 


F | t)m v>«-Admiral Sir Hugh Bolting 
Sir, All these letters are spot-on. I was 
sent at what must have been the last c 
et game Enoch POwell ever attended, i 
County Down constituency, during th 
nua! Republican v Unionist friendly ft 
which he had instituted. He (fid notpfcy 
sell but insisted on umpiring, and ca 
a certain amount of controvmsyfyg 
raany batsmen out when there had not 
been an appeaL I later asked him abou 
^ be said, firing me wifo that glittering 
which the ancient mariner would havi 
'Ted. that he disliked both sides equally 
thathe bad never courted popularity, 
herhaps, I said, he had courted tte 
posue. Perhaps he had actively courtec 
. . ° r P^haps he just liked the sow 
fas own voice. At which he smiled and 
hfacurttur poeiae, fiunt oratorcs? ■ 
yours etc 
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Sinn Fein confronts its day of 
judgement in the peace talks 


DAVID ■ 

McKITTRJck 

THE RISKS OF 
EXPULSION 


A cartoon m a Belfast newspaper depicts a 
relieved Dayid Trimble reaching gratefully 

Shich - bfebelt T syrabolisSng IRA violence^ 
vrtuch is rescuing him from the dire prospect 
of having to engage with Sinn Fein. It is the 
ease that Ulster Unionists view the latest cri- 
the peace process not as a moment of 
grave danger but as a golden opportunity 
to re-shape the political talks in the way they 
want it. y ^ 

They want Sinn Fein banished. This is 
partly because of the IRAS apparent return 
to tailing, but more fundamentally because 
few if any Unionist politicians can conceive 
of a new settlement which might include re- 
publicans. Born and brought up in a state 
that regarded republicanism as the im- 
placable enemy within, they found it im- 
possible to envisage any other way. 

The peace process, emerging as it did 
from Irish nationalism and gaining the en- 
dorsement of the Labour government, is 
based in large part on an abandonment of 
the traditional politics of exclusion. The ar- 
gument is that both Unionism and repub- 
licanism might, for the first lime ever, be 
accommodated in a new system. Mainstream 
U nionism never subscribed to this idea, tak- 
ing part in talks only under protest and un- 
der sustained pressure from Tbny Blair and 
Mo Mowlam. If Sinn Fein are this week ex- 
pelled from those talks, there will be private 
celebrations among Unionist politicians. 

As this analysis suggests, the two killings 
ascribed to the IRA have come as a body 
blow to Sinn Ffein leaders, such as Gerry 
Adams, who have invested substantial 
amounts of political capital in working for 
entry to talks. They will now argue that the 
. evidence of IRA involvement is not strong 
enough, the RUCs word should not be tak- 
en on this point, and that Sinn Fein's 17 per 
cent vote in Northern Ireland has given the 
party its own independent mandate.' 

. .But such arguments are. unlikely to pre- 
vail Last week’s IRA statement asserting 
. that its ceasefire was intact amounted to a 
• classic M non-denial denial" of responsibili- 
ty for the two kflBiigs. In the face erf this stiid- 
ied ambiguity, the RUC's accusation of its 
involvement w31 carry much more weight 
and there is thus a real possibility that the 
republicans will be put out of the talks. 

Those talks are scheduled to come to a 
conclusion in the month of May, which 
means that even a temporary suspension 
would remove Sinn Fein from the confer- 
ence table during a crucial period. This 
would put paid to the cherished republican 
hope of achieving one-on-one meetings be- 
tween Mr Adams and Mr Trimble. The con- 
cept of an inclusive settlement would thus 
receive a huge setback. 

- In political terms the killings made no 
sense at all, endangering as they have Sinn 
Fein's place at the table and thus the entire 
peace process. One of those killed, Robert 
Dougan, was a member of the paramilitary 
Ulster Defence Association who, it is said, 
dabbled in drugs. Both republicans and se- 


curity sources say the other victim, Brendan 
t - a mpbell, was a leading drug dealer. Some 
months ago he had launched an amazing 
one-man attack on Sinn Fein offices in 
oelfast with a machine gun and a hand- 
grenade. Although this was dearly an ex- 
traordinary challenge lo the authority of the 
Republican movement, both men were es- 
sentially unimportant in the greater scheme 
of things. Their murders seem to show that, 
at this moment at least, the IRA is being dri- 
ven not by the logic of politics but by the 
logic of the street and the ghetto. Killings 
of drug dealers are popular among many in 
republican areas. 

So too, at certain times, are killings of 
Loyalist para militants. LasL year saw Loy- 
alists killing more than a dozen Catholics, 
a steady drip of death which, in recent weeks, 
escalated into a spate that left eight Catholic 
men dead within a one-month period. The 
IRA’s guns remained silent during all this, 
the requirements of the peace process ap- 
parently dictating inactivity. But then some- 
thing snapped, as a grassroots damour for 
vengeance reached a pitch that could not 
be ignored. The low politics of the tribal im- 
perative for revenge evidently asserted 
themselves over higher political consider- 
ations, and two men died. 

All this has brought Sinn Fein to the point 
of exclusion, though the party will today at- 
tempt to mount a strong rearguard action, 
possibly including a legal challenge against 
any such move. The British and Irish gov- 
ernments will not want them to go but may 
foe! there is no alternative. A surprising num- 
ber of talks participants have privately come 
to believe m the bonafidcs of Gerry Adams 
and Martin McGuinncss and do not think 
that they approved of these killings. Bur both 
are leaders of the republican movement and 
unless some startling new information comes 
to light today, the governments may well con- 
dude that Sinn Fein cannot be at the table 
while the IRA kills people. 

Expulsion carries- huge risks. IRA vio- 
lence could escalate, and if it does Loyal- 
ist retaliation would probably not be far 
behind. The recent deaths have already 
shown that a spate of a dozen killings can 
endanger the talks: another bout of serious 
violence might wreck the whole exercise. But 
if Sinn Fein are somehow permitted to stay, 
this could itself destabilize the talks. David 
Trimble has refrained from stipulating that 
if republicans stay be will go. but if they are 
not expelled he would certainly come un- , 
der increased pressure to walk away. 

it has to be remembered that two of the 
other Unionist parties, induding the Rev- 
erend Ian Paisley’s Democratic Unionists, 
have already walked out because of the veiy 
presence of Sinn Fein. Four of Mr Trimble's 
ten MPs have already said they favour with- 
drawal, while important members of his ne- 
gotiating team have publidy voiced doubts 
about the exercise. It is in fact arguable that, 
as things stand, only around half of the Union- 
ist community is actually represented in the 
talks. On top of all this is the daily danger 
of more violence, either from groups who are 
in the peace process or from those small but 
active organisations, such as the Loyalist Vbl- 
unteer Force, who are outside and intent on 
wrecking it Add all these hazards together 
and many observers will wonder how the 
whole thing can possibly survive. 

Yet it bas weathered similar turbulence 
in the past confounding everyone by its re- 
silience. At this moment it is hard to see ex- 
actly how the republican instinct to stay in 
can be reconciled with the Unionist urge to 
push them out All that can be said is that 
in the past difficulties have been overcome 
by the sheer determination of important fig- 
ures involved not to give up. Such deter- 
mination will be needed again to navigate 
successfully through the craning week of cri- 
sis and controversy. 


A little help for those who just 
can’t find the right words ... 



TOM 

SUTCLIFFE 

EMOTIONAL 

ILLITERACY 


It was reported the other day 
that Hah mark have plans to is- 
sue a card intended for those 
bereaved by a recent suicide. I 
suppose this could be an urban 
myth - ihe sort of viral folk be- 
lief for which hurried journal- 
ism is a kind of nutritious agar 
jelly, the perfect growth medi- 
um. And, as I’m writing this on 
Sunday and don’t have three 
hours lo spend chasing down 
the home number for Hall- 
mark's Head of Product 
Development (nor, to be per- 
fectly honest, any thing like the 
necessary investigative zeal), 1 
can't categorically confirm or 
deny the report. But when you 
think about it for a moment it 
seems a little fishy. Are we re- 
ally to believe that Hallmark’s 
financial planners have stared 
into their demographic spread- 
sheets and spotted an uncon- 
quered pinnacle among the 
bar charts and graphs? And if 
they have how would they set 
about reaching the su mmi t? 

The marketing of such a 
product presents some obvious 
problems. It would, I assume, 
be racked in the Speciality sec- 
tion of the average card shop 
but, unless there has been a sud- 
den boom in do-it-yourself 
annihilation, projected sales 
could hardly jukify the creation 
of a formal category, with its 
own official Hallmark tag (An- 
niversaries, Retirement, Valen- 
tine's Day, Self-slaughter). Out 
there in the market place the 
suicide commiseration card 
would have to nestle alongside 
Sony to Hear You’Ve Been 
Sacked and Thinking Of You 
After Your Biopsy. Nor is it easy 
to think of how it could be ad- 
vertised in any way consistent 
with good taste - the company 
would have to rely on word of 
mouth to build sales (and if the 
story is true, of course, this ar- 
ticle has just become an un- 
witting part of that campaign). 

What’s more, it is difficult to 
think of what such a card would 
contain. All suicides point a fin- 
ger. it's true, and it is a gesture 
that (like the eyes in certain 
portraits) may feel as it is di- 
rected at any bystander, what- 
ever the angle at which they 
stand to the event So presum- 
ably these cards contain some 
variation on the theme of You 
Mustn’t Blame Yourself. Then 
again, however desperate you 
were for some assistance in this 
situation, you might hesitate 


over a message that contained 
an explicit reference to culpa- 
bility. What if you were to 
send one to somebody who had 
sever imagined that they might 
be responsible for such an ex- 
treme of despair? One would 
hardly want lo put such ideas 
in a relative's head. 

On the other hand the no- 
tion of the suicide card seems 
entirely consistent with the in- 
creasing specialisation of the 
greetings card industry - their 
profitable realisation that “not 
knowing quite what to say" is 
an inexhaustible emotional oil- 
field, replenished lay every suc- 
cessive generation. We have 
already come to terms with spe- 
cialist cards for redundancy 
(voluntary and involuntary) so, 
given that the profit margin on 
greetings cards must be almost 
as great as those for cinema 
popcorn, why not expand op- 
erations to coverall possible oc- 
casions of sentimental 
inarticulacy, all the moments 
when the gap between feeling 
and expression leave us uncer- 
tain and awkward? 

There have been other re- 
cent advances in this field of hu- 
man experience, not least the 
growing acceptability of gallery 
postcards as an clement of sta- 
tionary. A fine art postcard 
usefully limits the amount of sin- 
cere expression you have to gen- 
erate on any particular occasion 
and though it has introduced us 
to an entirely novel form of so- 
cial anxiety - that ihe illustra- 
tion on the verso will somehow 
be interpreted as inappropriate 
lo the sentiments expressed on 
the recto - the increased safe- 
ly of less space in which to put 
a foot wrong greatly outweighs 
that minimal hazard. But even 
the blank space on a postcard 
can seem immense, when you 



A pre-packaged thought for that special occasion Photograph: Paul Stewart 


felt if it has been pounded out 
at a rate of 6,000 units an hour 
from a printing press the size of 
a three-story bouse? Surely here 
technology has stamped all the 
validating uniqueness out of 
the expression? 

But in another sense the 
growth of pre-packaged senti- 
ments, cellophane wrapped with 
a perfectly sized envelope, is not 
a departure from tradition but 


and undamaged Sincere, like 
many of our emotional adjec- 
tives, initially referred to thin g s 
rather than feelings. Tb talk of 
a sincere wine was Dot to indulge 
in' pretentious wine-talk, simply 
to say that it was pure and 
unadulterated.) 

And in a culture where the 
personal touch is less important 
- or where widespread illiter- 
acy makes it impossible to 


The arrival of a pre-printed expression 
of empathy seems to represent 
a peculiarly modem corruption 


haven't the faintest idea what to 
put on it. 

It’s not inconceivable that the 
story is true, then. But if it is a 
myth, it is easy to see why it has 
been promulgated so success- 
fully; it satisfies a feeling that we 
live in world of declining au- 
thenticity. The arrival of a pre- 
printed expression of empathy, 
which only requires us to append 
our signature to render it “per- 
sonal”. seems to represent a pe- 
culiarly modern corruption - it 
is the sympathetic equivalent of 
the pre-cooked meal, with all its 
associations of diminished so- 
licitude and effort, The expres- 
sion “heartfelt”, which used to 
be common in greetings card 
prose, is rather like the use of 
the word “home-cooked” on 
pub menus (meaning “re-heat- 
ed in our microwave**) - a hol- 
low bid for the qualities the 
object so conspicuously lacks. 
How can a sentiment be heart- 


a return to it In SmcerityandAur 
tkentidtp, the American critic Li- 
onel Trilling described the 
historical ascendancy of the two 
qualities described in his title. 
Sincerity, he argued, was a kind 
of moral invention - and au- 
thenticity a later refinement of 
the prototype. Neither should be 
taken as eternal verities be- 
cause they cfcpiaced much more 
formal codes of behaviour - in 
which private feelings were ir- 
relevant to proper social per- 
formance. In such a culture 
formulaic expression could 
hardly be regarded as a deval- 
ued currency - the done thing 
was to do the done thing, and 
all the better if it had been done 
by countless people before you. 
(Trilling also notes the fanciful 
etymology of “sincere”, from the 
latin words sine cent, meaning 
“without wax”, in other words 
an object that had not been de- 
ceptively EDed out to look sound 


achieve anyway .- proficient 
expressers can usually make a 
good living. Customers went to 
a professional letter-writer not 
because they wanted to dictate 
their own faltering words but 
because they wanted to draw on 
his experience of the correct 
and appropriate forms. They 
wanted to pour their feelings 
into a receptacle that had been 
certified as acceptable. Trilling 
doesn't mention the nice irony 
that oae of the great driving 
forces for the promotion of 
emotional authenticity, the 


modern English novel, has a di- 
rect connection with such prac- 
tices. Samuel Richardson’s first 
book - before the huge success 
of Pamela and Clarissa had 
been a “little volume of letters, 
in a common style; on such sub- 
jects as migh t be of use to coun- 
try readers who are unable to 
indite for themselves". In oth- 
er words those early achieve- 
ments of psychological intimacy 
(and unique identity) bad 
emerged from an exercise 
which effectively said that the 
expression of individual feelings 
wasn’t essential -as long as the 
letter was sent it didn’t matter 
too much where the sentiments 
had been borrowed from. 

Perhaps, rather than pro- 
viding evidence of widespread 
emotional illiteracy, the ex- 
pansion of the greetings card in- 
dustry suggests that we are 
beginning to relinquish our be- 
lief in the importance of emo- 
tional authenticity. It should 
only take a few centuries to find 
out and in the meantime I 
would suggest the card manu- 
facturers turn their efforts to 
more obviously practical gaps in 
the market Right now, for ex- 
ample, Td pay good money for 
a convincing I’m Sony I Didn’t 
Tike Wen tine's Day More Se- 
riously card, but I suspect I'm 
gping to have to write ray own. 




How the young have come to support the bombing of Iraq 



TARICL 
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i DEPOLITICISED 
YOUTH 


rrican leaders have long 
i used to treating tbe 
Iced British vase as a 


■ ■■■■ ■ — § 
t to restrict and restrain 
IS, albeit with little sue- 
New Labour leaders, like 
d young pups, seem to be 
oo delighted to be given 
pportunity to bark their 
jrt for the . master war- 

pr in the White House, 

scale now to try out the 
advances in war-tech- 

y on the people of Iraq. 

oild this be the “ethical 

- _ J Ku 


exhilarating electoral triumph 
of last May? How long ago that 
seems now and how false. One 
ethic for Saddam and a veiy 
different one for the butcher 
Suharto in Jakarta, with the 
blood of many on his hands 
and still occupying East Tim- 
or and still being supplied with 
“ethical” weapons by Britain 
and the US. 

What appears to have sur- 
prised the pundits is an opin- 
ion poll finding which revealed 
that support for bombing Iraq 
was strongest among the 1 8-25 
year olds. It is never wise to 
manufacture news through 
opinion polls or focus groups 
and construct a new theory 
based on the findings. Diverse 
social and cultural currents 
are at work and one can be 
sure that few of the 18-25 year 
olds interviewed for the poll 
would have been willing to be 
conscripted and dropped into 
the war zone.Its all different 

when you have to press a but- 
ton in the sky- just play- 

ing a video-game. 

What is indisputable, how- 
ever, is that the last two 
decades have seen a depola- 
risation on the campus* 
ditioual left and liberal poling 

which included opposition to 
unjust wan as a central tenet, 
is now confined to *5 e 
ranis of the far-left g™!®- 


TTie brazen opportunism of 
contemporary culture is re- 
flected in society as a whole 
and it has affected, if tem- 
porarily, the capacity to think 
critically. 

This is especially pro- 
nounced in the MTV genera- 
tion, but it is also the result of 
a conscious decision by the ma- 
jority of newspapers and tele- 
vision stations to trivialise 
domestic politics and drasti- 
cally reduce the space and 
screen-time given to the rest of 
the world. Leave aside the 
other continents, the knowl- 
edge of European politics in 
this country is pitifuL All the 
statistics tell the same story. It 
requires a natural catastro- 
phe, a war, an assassination or 
a Royal visit to get some cov- 
erage of the rest of the world. 
In these conditions it is hard- 
ly surprising that students and 
youth, in general, are indif- 
ferent to the fate of nations be- 
yond their reach. 

There are other, more fun- 
damental reasons. After all, the 
French, Germans and Italians, 
old and young, remain vigilant 
in the face of attempts to 
“modernise* their welfare 
states. What makes this coun- 
try different? Contrary to nu- 
merous mythologies, the 
Thatcher period was an age of 
insecurity that bred'fear. The 


recessions coupled with casino 
capitalism generated a com- 
pulsive aggressiveness in the 
struggle for existence. It was 
each person for themselves. 
Economic deregulation was 
accompanied by a triumphant 
ideological offensive that con- 
signed the state to the dustbin. 

Political democracy stands 
in tension with an economy 
that spawns inequality. 
Democracy is the terrain in 
which the many select those 
who will rule over them; cap- 
italism is the system in which 
a few determine the division of 
the spoils. The institutional 
separation of the realm of pol- 
itics from the realm of eco- 
nomics was once considered 
useful to stabilise the tystem. 
No longer. Economics is pol- 
itics. If you can play the mar- 
ket you can rule the world. 
Businessmen are greatly in 
demand to run everything. In 
that sense, as Nigel Lawson 
noted presdently in 1995, New 
Labour is the true heir of 
Margaret Thatcher. 

Once the stale had become 
a synonym for Satan and all his 
works; many of those growing 
up in the Eighties and Nineties 
were forced to rely on them- 
selves. Young people em- 
pathised a great deal with each 
other. Thughi to regard state in- 
tervention os evil, they were at- 


tracted to those who promot- 
ed charities in order to aid good 
causes: Bob Geldof, the late Di- 
ana Spencer, the late Mother 
Teresa and Richard Branson 
(who gave a very good im- 
pression ’of being a charity). 

Dissent in Britain thus be- 
came atomised. It reflected a 
hostility to all traditional pol- 
itics and was confined to sin- 
gle-issues related to the 
environment and animal 
rights. Most of these deserved 
to be supported, yet one 
couldn't help feeling some- 
thing was missing. I doubt 
whether most of those who 
were upset by the cramped Irv- 
ing conditions in which calves 
were shipped to slaughter- 
houses in France ever spared 
a thought for the number of 
children who died in Iraq from 
malnutrition and lack of med- 
icine as a direct result of the 
inhuman sanctions policy im- 
posed by Washington. 

On another level, real com- 
fort was sought by large num- 
bers of young people in dubs 
that transformed the urban 
landscape of contemporary 
Britain. Club-culture remains 
unashamedly escapist. The 
hedonist motto, “Don’t Wor- 
ry, Be Happy”, is undoubted- 
ly very popular. Ignorance is 
Ecstasy. This indifference to 
the world of politics can lead 


to a subjectivity where criticism 
plays no role. 

A deep need to exercise 
power as an end in itself makes 
for a very superficial grasp of 
politics. Tbny Blair’s message 
to the effect that Saddam was 
an evil monster sitting on a lot 
of evil weapons and could de- 
stroy the world was a classic ex- 
ample of a dumbed- down 
politician speaking to a popu- 
lation he knew was largely ig- 
norant of the history of the 
conflict and unconcerned by 
the fact that the US and 
Britain were isolated in the 
Arab World. What is fright- 
ening is the speed with which 
people began to repeat all this 
as a mantra, often adding for 
good measure that Saddam is 
the same or even worse than 
Hitler. 

A country mobilised for 
war by demagogy of this sort 
can, in a more disillusioned 
mood, become vulnerable to 
other and more consistent 
demagogues. Dissent that re- 
fuses to be a spectator, but in- 
sists on wedging itself into the 
forbidden zones of modem 
politics is vital as a physic for 
any functioning democracy. ' 

‘1958 -Marching In the Streets’, 
by TariqAli and Susan Watkins, 
will be pubBshed by Bloomsbury 
in May. 


ill 


Day after day, this bear la dragged into a bloody arena to face pairs of 
buU terriers. His teeth have been ripped out and his daws blunted, so 
he Is at the dogs' mercy. The bear doesn't know the trainer wont tot 
trim be kfitod, but the bear doesn't know this. Over and over again, he 
is fighting for Haute. 

Over 2,000 bear-baitings take place each year in Pakistan, despite 
the tact that they are now banned by law. 

Our LXbearty campaign frees captive bears, campaigns to 
enforce taws protecting bears, and fights ignorance with training 
and education. 

Please heto WSFWS campaign against bear baiting 
Return thfc ootflxm with your gift to the address below. 




l endosa my donation of £ 

(Ptoaee make cheques payable to WSM or ffl fai your cracfi card datafls befawj 
Vtoar Maat attedttwedlVBaocanl/CAFCtMravCBnt Me** at aretes*** 
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P wring Swftdi plena w he n*rt» primed fei it* mm* el your cat? 

e*pi»y<talB / Switch tau* no n Today's data / / 

Signature 

□ Tick hero 9 you would Uni tree information pack. 

Ptaase send tftte completed (wm and your donation to: WSRA. Dopt AL505 
Freepost NH2604. Northampton, NN3 68ft No stamp s needed THAWK YOU. 
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Professor 


J. M. Hirst 


J. M. HIRST was the inventor 
of the “Hirst Spore Trap”. The 
pollen counts broadcast in the 
media for hay-fever sufferers 
during our summer months 
are in large measure a direct 
legacy of his work. 

In 1950, when Hirst joined 
the staff of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station in Harp- 
enderu Hertfordshire, the Agri- 
cultural Research Council was 
still much concerned with in- 
creasing home food production. 
His task was to study the spread 
of potato blight to find better 
disease control; when or how far 
spores of the fungus could 
spread was still conjecture. To 
monitor spore dispersal be de- 
veloped a new air sampler. In it 
a small pump sucked air through 
a slit to impact spores on to a mi- 
croscope slide that was moved, 
by clockwork, slowly past the slit 
over 24 hours. Microscopic ex- 
amination of the slide gave a 
ready picture of the time when 
spores bad been in the air. 

It became apparent from 
the other spores and pollen be- 
ing caught that there was a dis- 
tinct and recognisable air-flora. 
Spores or pollen could be iden- 
tified by species and their preva- 
lence in the air could be linked 
to environmental conditions or 
seasons. The information helped 
to explain the onset of plant dis- 
eases or allergic reactions in sus- 
ceptible human patients and 
greatly increased the growing in- 
terest In aerobiology. The sam- 
pler became known as the 
“Hirst Spore Trap" and soon 
was being used to study both the 
spread of fungal pathogens and 
the changing airborne concen- 
trations of human allergens. 
Further modifications have 
been made to the Hirst trap but 
its essential nature and use 
cotflinue to this day. 

Jim Hirst was of the gener- 
ation whose academic careers 
came to an abrupt halt with the 
outbreak of war in 1939. He was 
bora in 1921 in a small village 
near Birmingham. He attended 
Solihull Grammar School and 
in 1939 was awarded a War- 
wickshire COunty Major Schol- 
arship to go on to university but 
almost with the award came his 
mobilisation papers. Hirst's fa- 
ther had died when be was 
young so the straitened family 
circumstances meant that hol- 
idays were spent with farm 
worker relatives on the north 
Norfolk coast. Here he spent 
□early as much time with the 
coastal fishermen as on the 
farms so that he developed a 
keen interest both in forming 
and the sea. For war service he 
enlisted with the Royal Navy. 


He elected to train for 
Coastal Forces. Part of the 
training was at Roedean School 
(which with some foresight had 
been vacated by its young 
ladies). Hirst would not often 
speak of his wartime experi- 
ences but occasionally in con- 
vivial evening conversation he 
would lightheartedly introduce 
“when I was at Roedean”. 

He joined 31st Motor 
Launch (ML) Flotilla as a junior 
officer when it began duties in 
the Mediterranean. Initially the 
flotilla was engaged on anti- 
submarine patrols but then were 
escorts for landing craft during 
the invasions of SicDy and main- 
land Italy. As the Allies advanced 
the MLs became increasingly 
engaged in mine-clearance du- 
ties, their wooden construction 
making it easier for them to avoid 
detonating magnetic mines. 

Hirst had a number of com- 
mands before being sent early 
in 1945 to command ML430 in 
a group given the task of clear- 
ing a path to Trieste, lb counter 
the wooden-hulled MLs the 
magnetic mines were by now fit- 
ted with long, floating snag 
lines attached to their deto- 
nators. Except in the calmest 
water these were difficult to spot 
and could easily be dragged by 
propeller or rudder, so clearing 
such mines was very hazardous. 

Early on the first day of the 
approach to Trieste the lead 
boat suffered severe damage, 
and the second boat went to its 
aid, so ML480 was now the lead. 
The following day they worked 
into Trieste, being the first 
Allied ships to enter. After the 
war ended Hirst was retained 
in minesweeping for some 
months, helping to co-ordinate 
the clearance of the approach- 
es to the Baltic Sea. His last 
command was ML 155 and in 
la ter years his wife, Barbara, was 
able to buy the ship's bell as a 
present for him. 

In 1946 Hirst entered Read- 
ing University to study Agri- 
cultural Botany. (Itwashere he 
met Barbara.) The 1948 sum- 



Hirst: determined 


Richard Cooper 


CHILDREN’S drama for tele- 
vision was an area in which 
Richard Cooper’s many tal- 
ents, both natural and profes- 
sional, found an ease of 
expression that was rarely bet- 
tered in his other work. He 
cared about ideas and he cared 
about writing and he believed 
children were entitled to the 
best of both. 

Although he will be remem- 
bered chiefly as* a writer of 
children's television drama, his 
range and interests were much 
wider. After leaving theatre 
school in the early 1950s, where 
he was much influenced by the 
work of Rudolf Laban, he in 
quick succession encountered 


the other enduring influences in 
his life - Marlene, the wife he 
married in 1953 and who re- 
mained at his side for the next 
45 years, and the Roman 
Catholic Church, into which 
both were admitted the year 
after their marriage. 

Until 1980 he followed a ca- 
reer In education. As a drama 
lecturer in the Sixties, at St 
Mary's College of Education, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, he began 
writing in earnest, initially for 
the theatre with the support and 
encouragement of his then 
Head of Department, Agnes 
Rackman. He wrote a number 
of theatre plays including This 
Was No Ordinary War, During the 


Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 

MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths, Memo- 
rial sermon, Wedding anniversaries, In 
Memortam) should b* sent In writing 
to the Gazette Editor, The Indepen- 
dent, I Canada Square, Canary Whart 
London EM 5DL, telephoned to 0171- 
291 2012 (24-hour an s w erin g machine 
0171-293 2IHl)or faxed to 071-293 2010, 
and are char ged at it. 50 a line (VAT 
extra). OTHER Gazette announce- 
ments (nodee*. functions, Forthcom- 
ing marriages, Marriages) must be 
submitted In writing (or faxed) and are 
charged at CIO a One, VAT extra. They 
should be accompanied by a daytime 
telephone number. 

77ie OBITUARIES e-mwJ address Is 
afaiafiUfea@1ndepeiM)entucauk 


Forthcoming 

marriages 


Mr J. Ringer 
and Mbs V. Wire 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Jonathan, elder son of Mr and 
Mis Derek Ringer, of Woodboroagh, 
Nottinghamshire, and Vanessa, 
daughter of Mr and Mrs Trevor 
Ware, of Puncbnotrie, Dorset. 


Lord McGregor 
of Durris 


A memorial gathering is to be held 
in memory of Lord McGregor of 
Dunis on 'Wednesday 4 March 1998, 
in the Great Hall, St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Qiy of London, ECL at 
Ham. 


Changing of the Guard 
Tfcc Household Oaby Mourned Regi- 
ment mounts the Queen's LUc Guard at 
Mena Guards, Ham: FCompanySMs 
Guards mounts the Queen's Guard, ol 
Buddngham Palace, llJfiam. tend pro- 
vided by the Grenadier Guards. 


Birthdays 

Miss Patti Andrews, singer (of the 
Andrews Sisters), 7& Mr Rmidc Bai- 
ley, former director, Gaiwick. and 
Stansted Airports, 73; Mr Paul Bai- 
ley, novelist, bl; Mr Jeremy Bulloch, 
actor, 53; Professor Robin Clark, Sir 
William Ramsay Professor of Chem- 
istry, University College London, 63; 
Mrs Stella Clarke, Chairman of 
Council, Bristol University, 66; Mr 
Frederick dinting, painter, 68; Sir 
Anthony Dowell, Senior Priori pal 
and Director of the Royal Ballet, 55; 
Mr David Griffiths, portrail painter, 

59fMr Peter HainNC’Pariiamenlary 
Under-Secretary, Welsh Office, 48: 
Mr Peter Hobday, radio presenter, 
61; Mr Mike Holding, cricketer. 44; 
Mr Eliahu InhaJ, conductor, 61; Mr 
lan Lavender, actor, 52; Professor 
jack Levy, engineer, 72; Mrs Anne 
Lonsdale, President, NewHafl, Gun- 


mer vacation he spent as a 
"voluntary worker” in the Plant 
Pathology Department at 
Rothamsted to work with P-H. 
Gregory, who was beginning his 
extremely influential work in 
aerobiology. This vacation was 
a determining time in Hirst’s 
life, for it was to Rothamsted 
that he returned in 1950 on 
gaining a first class degree. 

His first published research 
paper described the new air 
sampler, the Hirst Spore Trap, 
and Hirst went on to extend his 
spore-trapping techniques to 
other problems, eventually 
building up a team of associates 
working on a wide range of dis- 
eases. In 1967 he became bead 
of Plant Pathology and in 1970, 
for his outstanding work in aer- 
obiology, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

In 1975 Hirst was appoint- 
ed Director of the Long Ash- 
ton Research Station at Bristol. 
The station had, since its in- 
ception as a cider and apple re- 
search centre, always been 
associated with fruit growing. 
Hirst was charged with re-ori- 
entating its research to arable 
cropping, to match the greatly 
increased arable area in the west 
of England. It was not easy for 
the staff there to absorb the ex- 
tent of the necessary changes. 
As orchards, fruit plantations 
and hedges were grubbed out 
and cereal crops took their 
place, it was dear that the end 
of an era had come. It is a trib- 
ute to Hirst's quality of leader- 
ship that in his early years as 
director the transition was 
achieved successfully. 

Then, in the early 1980s, he 
had to turn his energies to re- 
taining Long Ashton as an 
Institute, again with success, 
when several were being dosed. 
As one tribute to Hirst on his 
retirement, a new building put 
up during his time at Long 
Ashton was named the Hirst 
Laboratory. 

In retirement Jim Hirst gave 
much time to international agri- 
culture, travelling widely for 
many organisations. He was a 
strong-willed, determined but 
likeable, approachable man. 


Alex Cambridge 


John Mo? -dm Hirst, aerobkdoffst: 
bom 20 April 1921; DSC 19 45; staff, 
Rothamsted Experimented Station. 
Harpenden 195067. Head of De- 
partment of Plant Pathology 1967- 
75; FRS 1970; Director. Long Ashton 
Research Station 1975-84; Profes- 
sor of Agricultural and Horticultur- 
al Science, Bristol University 1975-84 
(Emeritus); married 1957 Barbara 
Stokes (two daughters); died 
Bristol 30 December 1997. 


Interval, It’s a Long Way to 
Jerusalem, The Mandala, Cam- 
pion 's Bmg and Torres, most of 
which were performed on the 
fringe at the Edinburgh Festival. 

In the Seventies the drama- 
tist GP. Thyloris wife, Elisabeth, 
attended St Mary’s as a mature 
student and brought her hus- 
band to one of Cooper’s plays. 
It was the beginning of a valu- 
able collaboration. Cecil Taylors 
active encouragement led to 
Over There and Lancer and Lace 
Have Left Love, both of which 
Cooper wrote for the Stagecoach 
Company. Shortly afterwards 
he and Thyior worked with Alex 
Glasgow orxAU Change l for the 
Newcastle Playhouse. 


bridge, 57; Mr John McEnroe, ten- 
nis player, 39; Mr Gerard Mansell, 
former Deputy Director-General of 
the BBC, 77; Mr John Moore, for- 
mer Headmaster, St Dunstan's Col- 
lege, Catfbrd, 55; M Fnraecris-Xavier 
Ortoli, former EEC Vice-President, 
emn n ffi ir and finan rial affairs. 73: Mr 
Peter Porter, poet, 69; Mr John 
Schlestnger, film director, 72; Sir 
James Swaffield, former Director- 
General and Clerk to the GLC, 74; 
Mr Andy Thylor, rock guitarist, 37; 
Sir Peter Webster, former High 
Court judge, 74. 


Anniversaries 


Births George Macaulay Hsvetyan, 
historian, 1876. Deaths: Isaac Leslie 
Hore-Beiisha, first Baron Hors-Bel- 
isha, statesman, 1957. On this day: 
the Athenaeum Club was founded, 
1824; fire broke out at Windsor Cas- 

ministCTof duba, 1959. Today is the 
Feast Day of Saints Elias. Jeremy and 
their Companions, St Gilbert of 
Sempringbam, St Juliana of Cumae 
and St Onesimus the Slave. 


Lectures 

Gresham College (Barnard's Inn 
Hall, London EC1}: Professor Thus 
Cannon, "Education for Enterprise: 
from Agnelli to Wbo-ChcngVlpm. 



A dominant figure in the European old book trade: Chiesa In his studio 


Carlo Alberto Chiesa 


MILAN is a businesslike city, its 
streets do not encourage you to 
dally. But, as in other Italian 
cities, facades conceal graceful 
courtyards or. beyond, hidden 
gardens. 1 1 Via Bigii is like this, 
except that on the for side of its 
courtyard the door gives on to, 
first, an anteroom featuring a 
laige wooden architectural mod- 
el of a Renaissance cupola and 
with beautiful documents 
framed on the walls, and then 
a large room shelved on three 
sides, and dominated by a long 
high table, strewn with books, 
carefully chosen to catch your 
eye or taste, and other objects, 
some exquisitely made of glass, 

Hm, for more than 40 years, 
was the “Studio” of Carlo Al- 
berto Chiesa, for almost as 
long one of the dominant fig- 
ures in Che European old book 
trade. He was bora in 1 926, the 
son of Pietro Chiesa, who was 
a famous designer of glass 
(hence the pieces on the table), 
a commanding figure in the ap- 
plied arts and founder of the 
“Fontana Arte" group. He was 
also a great collector of every- 
thing except books, and his son 
inherited his connoisseur's eye. 

Growing up in the Second 
World War, a law student just 
after it, Chiesa found his voca- 
tion at Paris, whither he went in 
1949. He haunted the Parisian 


bookshops, notably that of Marc 
LoIiSe, who became his friend 
and mentor. He earned the re- 
spect of the legendary Galanti, 
then in his apartment in Mont- 
martre, where every piece of fur- 
niture, even the bath, useless 
since there was nothing to heat 
the water, was full of books. 
Chiesa had an intuitive sense of 
the importance and tactile qual- 
ities of books, so much so that 
be could buy a book in one shop 
and sell it on to another, mak- 
ing a profit on what he could see 
and others had missed. 

In 1953 be relumed home to 
Milan, first to the Piazza Sant’ 
Erasmo, and then in 1956 to the 
Via BiglL It was never, in any 
ordinary sense, a shop. As in 
Paris, his idea was to find the 
books he liked and then to put 
them in the hands of those who 
would appreciate them as much 
as he did. His discretion, equal- 
ly, was complete; without con- 
cealing his customers’ identity, 
he never discussed their affairs 
or interests unless required to 
do so. But no major buyer could 
afford to ignore him, since his 
grasp of the market, not only for 
Italian books of all periods 
(though that was his staple) but 
any fine- book, was powerful 

If private collectors benefit- 
ed most from his taste and 
ability, be also admired the 


Cooper wrote regularly for 
the Northumberland Theatre 
Company and also for Corner- 
stone, his Catholic interest com- 
ing to the fore ini4 Life of Christ 
and Poor FooL a play about St 
Francis of Assisi. The energy 
and conviction that he brought 
to religious themes led to his 
first foray into television. His 
theatre play Torres, dealing with 
the life of Camiilo Torres, 
the revolutionary ■ Columbian 
priest, was optioned for the 
screen by Granada. However 
it was thought too heady a 
brew for the wider television au- 
dience, and the project was 
shelved. 

After the more courageous 


atmosphere of the theatre, this 
set Cooper against television 
writing for a time, until Mar- 
garet Bottotnley persuaded him 
to write a six-part serial for 
Tyne -Tees Television set in 
the Polish community on 
Tyneside. This became Quest of 
Eagles, which won him the 
1980 Pye Television Award for 
Children's Writing. 

For Cooper it was like com- 
ing home. He forged a profes- 
sional relationship with Anna 
Home, an Executive Producer 
at the BBC Home produced his 
work both at the BBC and lat- 
er at TVS, where she was Di- 
rector of Programmes. When 
she returned to the BBC as 


Head of Children's Pro- 
grammes, she commissioned 
the last project he was ever to 
work on, an adaptation of the 
Captain Marryat classic Children 
of the New Forest. 

Cooper did not turn his 
back on adult drama and in 1989 
Shadow of the Noose, an eight- 
part series based on the life of 
the Edwardian advocate Sir 
Edward Marshall Hall, was 
screened on BBC2. It received 
outstanding reviews and even 
provoked a fan letter from 
Lord Scarman. 

My own association with 
Richard Cooper began when he 
brought me an idea for a chil- 
dren's thriller called Eye of the 


CASE SUMMARIES: i6 February 1998 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters oftheXfl England Law 
Reports. 


Binding over 

R v Oerfeenwe)) Justices, ex p Hoop- 
er QBD (Dw Ct) (Simon Brown. U 
Mance J) 20 Jan 1976. 

If a magistrate, who was con- 
templating binding over a de- 
fendant who had created a 
disturbance in court to secure 
his good behaviour until his 
next court appearance, in- 
tended not merely that the de- 
fendant should enter into his 
own recognisance but also that 
there should be a surety, he had 
to give the defendant or his rep- 
resentative an opportunity to 
make representations, since a 
defendant should not be put in 
peril of going to prison in de- 


fault of finding a suitable sure- 
ty without such an opportunity. 
Leon Daniel (Winstanley- Burgess) far 
the applicant; lan Burnett (Treasury 
Sof rater) for the justices. 


far the taxpayer; Bruce Carr UR 
Solicitor! for the Cram. 


Tax 

Hurley v T^or (Inspector oT Taxes); 
ChD (Part: [) 20 Jan 1998. 

In making tax assessments out- 
side the sx-year time limit, the 
burden of proof was on the 
Revenue under s 36(1) of the 
7axes Management Act 1970 to 
show a loss of tax attributable 
to fraudulent or negligent con- 
duct on the part of the tax- 
payer. That burden was not 
satisfied if the appeal com- 
missioners did not positively 
disbelieve the taxpayer’s evi- 
dence. It was not enough that 
they simply did not accept it. 
Robert Andes (T.C. Barnes. Orpington} 


Costs 

R v Bow Street Magistrates' Court, ax 
p Screen Muftmxta Ltd & anoc QBD 
iDiv Ct) fSchiemann 4 Douglas Brown 
J) 13 January 1998. 

Where an applicant bad been 
convicted of distributing unli- 
censed video cassettes as a re- 
sult of a prosecution brought 
by the Mechanical Copyright 
Protection Society, the fact that 
the profit lost as a result of the 
applicant being unlicensed was 
a matter of pence did not mean 
that the incurring of large 
sums in costs by the society was 
unreasonable, since the re- 
. search necessary in order to 
find persons contravening the 
Copyright Designs and Patents 
Act I98S, which justified such 


Shin’ichi Hoshi 


Tf 


great public collections. As a 
loyal Milanese, the Biblioteca 
Amb tos tana bad firs* r>n hk 
expertise, and successive Pre- 
fects owed much to his help. 
Tbe late Franklin D. Murphy es- 
teemed him, and the wonder- 
ful library of early Italian books 
that bears Murphy's name at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles owes much to Chiesa's 
wise counsel. 

Since the late 1950s and the 
Dyson Perrins sales, Chiesa 
was a notable presence at al- 
most every important sale, al- 
though be disliked publicity 
and preferred to buy as well as 
sell privately. But Christie’s sale 
of the Feitrinelti collection two 
months ago was a challenge he 
could not refuse; though mortally 
02, he triumphed once again. 

Chiesa did not deal just in 
grand books; he could see the 
delight of quiet bumble 
ephemera. It was the same with 
people; he was hospitable to all, 
though his first love was for his 
wife and family, with whom he 
went climbing in the Dolomites 
every vear. 


Nicolas Barker 


Carlo Alberto Chiesa, bookseller 
bom Milan 17 September 1926; mar- 
ried 1961 Elena de Hierschei de’ 
Minerbi (four sons): died Milan 25 
January 1998. 


SHIN’ICHI HOSHI was one 
of the best-known specialists in 
Japan in “essu dffu" (S£v or sci- 
ence fiction). As in Britain, SF 
was looked down upon as a 
lowly fbnn of art by the Japan- 
, ese literary establishment, but 
Hoshi succeeded in writing 

1,000 stories, a world record, by 

1983. 

The art of science fiction bad 

a late start in Japan. In 1955, 
Kodansha published the first 
SF anthology, “Stories of Sci- 
entific Adventure”, intended 
mainly for schoolchildren. Fa- 
mous Western works by Jules 
Verne, H.G. Wells, Karel 
Capek, Aldous Huxley and Ray 
Bradbury had already gpined 
popularity in Japanese transla- 
tion, and influenced a number 
of novelists, including the late 
Kobo Abe. 

Abe's almost exact contem- 
porary, Shin’ichi Hoshi was 
bro ugh t up by his maternal 
grandmother, sister of the 
novelist Ogai Mori. Hoshi stud- 
ied agriculture at Tbkyo Uni- 
versity and joined the family 
p harma ceutical business, found- 
ed by his father Hajime Hoshi, 
who was also a member of 
the Diet. On his death in 1957, 
the pharmacies went bankrupt, 
and Shin-ichi abandoned the 
profession. 

In the same year, tbe pioneer 
Japanese SF magazine was 
born: Uchujin (“Space Dust”), 
a members-onjy journal as is 
common in Japan. Hoshi pub- 
lished his first short story, “Sek- 
isutora", in it. a text full of 
devastating black humour. It 
was reprinted in a commercial 
magazine, Hoseki, in 1957, and 
aroused great interest. 

Hoshi excelled in parodies of 
human behaviour and acerbic 
portraits of common Japanese 
types in outer-space settings. He 
became an expert in what he 
called a sh6to-sh6tb" (short short 
stories) with an O. Henry-style 
surprise switch at the last mo- 
ment Science fiction began to 
take off in comics and animat- 
ed cartoons. The illustrator Hi- 
roshi Manabe said of Hoshi; 
“He reflected the spirit of the 
quickly changing modem world 
in the trick endings to his 
stories.” His first collection 
was Tmzo Bijin (“Man-made 
Beauty”) in 1958. 

In 1960 SF Magajin began 
publishing in association with 
the American magazine Fanta- 
sy and Science Fiction , intro- 
ducing British and American SF 
writers to a growing audience of 
Japanese enthusiasts. Hoshi 
and others began to have their 
works published in translation 
all over the world. He was 
translated into 10 languages 
and was particularly successful 
in Russia and tbe Eastern Bloc 
countries, while English trans- 
lations appeared not only in 
Britain and tbe United States 
but also in Japan, where daring 


the 1960s and 1 970s the Japan 
runes published a series of his 

“short shorts" 

Hoshfs most famous book is 

Bokko^hm (1963). *> 1 ' 
lowed by another collection, 

Oi^deUtkd (*Hey Tto, Come 

oa Our") in 1967, whose satir- 
ical humour brought him many 
fans. SF fiction became almost 
as popular as detective stones, 
and the two genres were 

often mingled. In 1968 Hoshi 

was awarded the Japan Detec- 
tive Writers’ Association Prize 
for Moso Ginko (“Delusion^ 


Bank”). , V 

But he also wrote longer 
works like the noveli&w no ami 
(“The Voice Net”) in 1970, in 
which he showed great skill 
and insight in predicting the fu- 
ture in a literary form the 
French call a “novel of antici- 
pation". It is a story of special 
interest today, with its theme of 
an “information world net- 
work” resembling our Internet’s 
sinister encroachments, in 
which human beings fall com- 
pletely under the control of 
their computers. His criticism of 
modem society- and the con- • 
sumer civilisation is here dis- 
played with ferocious and comics . ‘ 


disgust. 

He wrote a fine biography of 
his grandfather Koganei 
Yoshfltiyo (1859-1944), a fa- 
mous anatomist and anthro- 
pologist. Hoshi composed 
another long work based on 
the life of his father, Jinrrtin wo 
yowashi kanri wa tsuyoshi, a ti- 
tle employing the words uttered 
by his bankrupt father. “The 
public are weak; the govern- 
ment is powerful.” It tells of 
the hardships of his father’s 
early life in America and his 
heart-breaking straggle with 
Japanese government bureau- 
cracy and official interference 
and police harassment by the 
supervisors of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs' Medical Dey 
partment that brought his fa- 
ther's firm to bankruptcy. This 
novel 10 years in the writing, 
reveals the roots of Hosbi’s 
bitterness. 

He spent the last year of his 
life in hospital- The novelist 
Mono Kita describes meeting 
him at a literary party, looking 
unhappy and wretched, having 
lost aL( bis former vigour, and 
yet capable, when drank, of 
“interesting behaviour”. An- 
other writer, one also famous 
for his sardonic humour, Tsyt- 
sui Yasutaka, said, “Mr Hoshi, 
when drunk: was a rich mine 
of black humour and the most 
preposterously funny tales. He 
spread the cult of SF through- 
out Japan, making his readers 
dream of other, possibly better 
' worlds." % 


Janies Kirkup 


ShMchi Hoshi. writer b dm Tokyo 
1926; married; died Tokyo 30 
December 1997. 


Storm. We went on to produce 
the programme for Meridian 
who at that time, in 1992, were 
the new kids on the ITV block. 
The show was a success, bring- 
ing Cooper a well-deserved 
Writer’s Guild Award in 1993 
and me a professional and per- 
sonal friendship that I valued 
enormously during the six years 
that I knew him. 

He and I were last together 
in April last year, writing the 
scripts for Children of the New 
Forest. He was an intelligent and 
responsive colleague, always 
brimming over with fresh ideas. 
He never wished the audience 
to be sold short. 

Peter Tabem 



Cooper: conviction 


Richard Fairhurst Cooper, writer 
bom Warrington. Cheshire 5 April 
1930; married 1953 Marlene Jor- 
dan (four sans, two daughters); 
died Bordeaux, France J February 
1998. 


prosecutions, was expensive. 

Stuart Lmyon-ftogm QC (H. Momtakc 
ACo. Bfordlf^theappEcancthenspon- 

dmttUntxaipettrardumtutnfxaa^d 


Grotty pkl for the taxpayer. Dr Paid La- 


and Excise) for the Cram 


VAT 

Town and County Factors Lid v Cus- 
toms and Excise; Customs and Erase 
v Town and County Factors Lid; QBD 
(Camwath J) 23 Jan 1998. 

A reference was made to the 
European Court of Justice 
asking (1) whether VAT was 
chargeable on fees paid by 
players in a spot-the-ball game, 

the transaction being expressed 
to be “binding in honour only”; 
and (2) if it was, whether the' 
value of the supply was the to- 
tal amount of the fees received 
for each game, or that amount 
less the prize money paid our. 

Roderick Iordan QC, Pariha Cm#}/. 
Thompson [Legal Dept. Ladhroke 


Bail 

Re G (a minor); QBD (Oiv Ct) (Simon 
Brown LJ. Mance J) W January ►998. 

The requirement in s 7(4) of 
the Bail Act 1976 tha t- an at-., 
rested person should, be 
brought before a justice of the 
peace within 24 hours of his ar- 
rest pursuant to s 7(3) 'of the 
Act was not satisfied by his be- . 
ing brought to the court build- 
ing within the time limiL Tbe 
wording of s 7(4) was plain: the 
time limit was absolute, and a. 
faflure to comply resulted in 
the unlawful detentibn of the 
arrested person, . ’ 

Jeremy Rotusal (fcirrf* Co, Ghmdiam) 
for the applicant; Ian Ashford- Thom 
(Treasury SoBdtori farthe respondent - 
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Time runs out for Rank management as profits disappoint shareholders 


STOCK 
MARKET 
WEEK 



DEREK PAIN 


IT’S Acnicia 1 week for Rank. 

Mii h rir r ® <d ,cisure 

Md And^ Tearc, the man 
^d,n from English China 

nfT ^“"Prwe the fonunes 
°? tbe BuUins-to-Odean em- 
pire. 

On Friday year’s Ggures 
? re due. They wiU not be 
nnpressive and, unless the ac- 
companying trading statement 
“J a wanning glow, the shares 
continue to bump aJonc 
unloved and unwanted. 

They have fallen from 545p 
after Mr Teare’s arrival two 
years ago to 308p on Friday. 
For a time this year they were 
stuck at 297p, their lowest for 

four years. 

Not, then, a proud record. 
And institutional investors are, 
understandably, getting restive. 
They realise the root and 
branch shake-up instigated by 
Mr Teare will take time to pro- 
duce results. But they are dis- 
tinctly unhappy about the 
failure of the changes to maim 
much impression on the bot- 
tom line. 


If the chairman. Sir Denys 
Henderson, the former Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries chief, 
does not produce some evi- 
dence that the Teare treatment 
is starling to bear fruit they will 
become decidedly irritable. 

Tune is, therefore, running 
out for the Rank manage- 
ment Although the stock mar- 
ket may he resigned to a flat 
profits performance it will at 
least want to sec signs the 
reorganisation is beginning to 
make a favourable impres- 
sion. 

If Sir Denys and Mr Teare 
are unable to provide the re- 
quired message institutional 
pressure for further changes 
will develop. 

NatWest Securities expects 
normalised profits to emerge 
little changed at £293m. If the 
investment house is right it will 
mean that Rank has been 
stuck in a profits rut through- 
out the 1990s. 

In a bid to get the leisure 
group up-and-ruuniog Mr 
Tfcare has sold peripheral busi- 


nesses, like amusement ar- 
cades and coach holidays, for 
around 1300m. He also un- 
loaded the long standing stake 
in the Xerox office equipment 
group, regarded by many as the 
jewel in the group’s crown, for 
£lbn. 

The Tearc reshaping has in- 
cluded a move into pubs, prob- 
ably overpaying for the small 
Tom Cohleigh chain, and in- 
vesting heavily in existing 
brands such as Budins, the 
Hard Rock Cafe chain and the 
Mecca bingo halls. 

Unfortunately many Rank 

brands had been allowed to be- 
' come a trifle dowdy, even 
tired. TheflJSbn pumped into 
a rejuvenation programme 
may not be sufficient. And in 
these brand-conscious days 
some of Rank’s capital inten- 
sive businesses could fail out of 
fashion even before the ex- 
pected recovery takes place. 

The recent profit warning 
from the so-glaraorous Planet 
Hollywood restaurants chain 
has underlined the fragility of 


branded concepts and drawn 
attention to the cash Rank is 
lavishing on the Hard Rock 
hamburger joinis.which are 

already deep into middle age. 

Dissension in the upper 
echelons of Rank's manage- 
ment has surfaced. John Gar- 
rett, the chief of the leisure 
division, suddenly departed 
and there have been rumours 
of more defections. Tom 


Share Spotlight 

share price, pence 
550 



1993 94 95 96 97 


Cobleigh’s management has 
been reinforced by the arrival 
of Mark McQuater, former 
managing director of JD 
Wethcrepoon. 

Other heavyweights with 
profit presentations this week 
include Gto TOJkome and its 
intended merger partner, 
SmithHine Beecbam. 

Glaxo's profits should be 
around £2.7bn, down from 
£2.9bn: SB should offer £ 1 . 6 bn 
(£1.5bn). It is expected that the 
two will use the results to 

underline tbe advantages of the 
proposed flOObn-plus merger. 

The twosome will endeav- 
our to demonstrate that the 
cre ation of the drugs behemoth 
will help Glaxo plug a gap in 

Us earnings growth and prevent 

SB from getting too dependent 
on two key drugs. 

Barclays and newcomer 
Vfoolwfch continue the bank- 
ing season after LJoyds TSB*s 
outstanding display on Friday. 

The financial sector, of 
course, has led the Footsie 
charge to new highs. Stories of 


corporate action have swirled 
around. There is also an 
expectation that profits should 
continue to provide a veritable 
feast. 

But Barclays will not pro- 
duce a storming display like 
Lloyds. It will actually suffer a 
profits fall - say 20 per cent 
down to £l-85bn- Restructur- 
ing charges, including the 
BZW disposal, will render the 
figures confusing, not to say 
meaningless. 

On the other hand, Wool- 
wich should be a model of snn- 
plidiy . Still largely a mortgage 
provider with its non-tradi- 
tional activities too small to 

make much impact, the build- 
ing society-cum-bank is on 
course to produce a figure 
near to £400m against £377m. 

Insurance broker Sedgwick 
is another operating in an area 
besotted by thoughts of take 
over action. The market ad- 
vocates a merger with rival 
WiDisCorroon, but there is also 
recurring gossip one of the 
main US insurance bouses, 


Maxsh & McLennan or Aon. 

^Ad American strike is like- 
ly to be hostile. It would besur- 

prising if the US groups have 
Sot already made friendly 
overtures Co the two ante. 

only to be given the coldshoul- 

def 

if it did have to face a hos- 
tile strike Sedgwick is unlike- 

(y.to bolster its defences w*te 
to latest P«fits which will 
show a modest improvement to 

^British Aerospace should 
demonstrate increasing de- 
fence profits and Ming com- 
mercial aircraft losses when it 
flies in with profits close to 
£ 59 Ckn against £456m last time, 

A 25 per cent dividend increase 

to 20 p a share should accom- 
pany tbe figures. 

Still BAe could be a casu- 
alty of the Asian setback and 
sterling’s strength. Worries 
about future Asian Airbus 
orders are likely to be off-set 
by a $4bn Latin American 
deal. 
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Blyth set 
to restore 
Nat West 
fortunes 


By Lea Paterson 


LORD BLYTH of Rowington 
chief executive of Boots, looks 
set to become the next chairman 
of Nat West, in an attempt to 
restore shareholder confidence 
in the embattled UK bank. 

The boots' chief, who is 
well-respected throughout the 
City, has accepted NatWest’s of- 
fer of a non-executive direc- 
torship and formal confirmation 
of the post is expected shortly. 

But Lord Blyth is also to be 
groomed as a successor to Lord 
Alexander. Nat West's current 
chairman, who is expected to 
stand down next year. The 
move could see the role of 
chairman downgraded from a 
full-time to a part-time position. 

Lord Blyth's position at 
Boots is unlikely to be affected 
by the Nat West offer. He is to 
become executive chairman of 
the retailer later this year in 
place of Sir Michael Angus, 
Boots' non-executive chairman, 
who is retiring. 

NaiWest is also expected to 
offer non-executive director- 
ships to one or two other lead- 
ing City figures in an attempt to 
inject new blood into its board. 

The forthcoming boardroom 
reshuffle is expected to result in 
the departure of two non-exec- 
utive directors - Sir Desmond 
Pilcher, chairman of United 
Utilities, and Sir John Banham, 
chairman of Tarmac. 

Institutional shareholders 
have been pressing for changes 
to NatWest’s board - and in par- 
ticular the resignation of Lord 
Alexander - following a series 
of management crises at the 
bank over the past year. 

Last spring, Nat West admit- 
ted that options mis-pricing bad 
left an £80m “black hole” in its 
accounts, a debacle that result- 
ed in the resignation of Martin 


Owen, then chief executive of 
Nat West Markets, the group's 
investment banking arm. 

In the summer merger talks 
with both Abbey National, the 
former building society, and 
Prudential, the life assurer, col- 
lapsed, reportedly causing a 
rift between Lord Alexander 
and Derek Wanless, Nat West's 
chief executive. 

In the autumn, NatWest em- 
barked on a costly exit from 
global investment bonking. It 
sold parts of NatWest Markets 
for £180m, a surplus of £55m 
over the book value, but ad- 
mined the business had racked 
up a £210m operating loss dur- 
ing 1997 and the bank would 
need to take a £270m restruc- 
turing charge. 

It remains to be seen whether 
Lord Blyth's appointment will be 
sufficient to appease disillu- 
sioned NatWest shareholders. 

A number of institutions 
have afco called for Mr Whnlesss 
resignation and may press for 
Lord Alexander to depart soon- 
er. 

Some in the City believe a 
merger, po&ibly with Barclays, 
is now toe only way for Nat Wsst 
to boost shareholder value. 

Martin Taylor, Barclays' 
chief executive, is known to be 
enthusiastic about such a match. 
Mr Taylor approached NatWest 
last summer to discuss toe pos- 
sibility of a merger, but was re- 
buffed. 

He believes that in toe ab- 
sence of further rationalisa- 
tion, the UK banking industry 
could find itself unable to com- 
pete with European “mega- 
banks”, such as UBS and SBC, 
the merging Swiss banks. 

Mr Taylor has reportedly 
been lobbying senior govern- 
ment figures in an attempt to 
drum up support for a Barclays- 
NatWest link-up. 



Getting the message across: PowerGen’s television advertising campaign could be the prelude to an assault on the domestic electricity market 


PowerGen eyes London link-up 


By Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


POWERGEN and London 
Electricity are in advanced dis- 
cussions to launch a national 
drive into the domestic power 
market when competition gets 
under way later this year. 

The move would see Pow- 
erGen beat National Power to 
become toe first of toe two pri- 
vatised generators to enter the 
residential market PowerGen 
yesterday declined to comment 
on the talks, although it is un- 
derstood the generator is hav- 
ing discussions with three or 
four other regional electricity 
companies (RECs) about mar- 
keting partnerships. 

The talks coincided with ftw- 
erGen’s move to step up its £7m, 
three-year, advertising campaign, 
which will tonight be extended 
from newspapers to television. 


The commercials begin during 
toe peak advertising slot dining 
News at Ten and portray elec- 
tricity as an “off-the-sbelF com- 
modity like soap powder. 

A PowerGen spokesman said 
the campaign, thought to cost 
£3m this year, was designed to 
raise customer awareness of the 
potential of electricity competi- 
tion. It is also part of toe group's 
bid to increase by sevenfold its 
commercial and business cus- 
tomer base. 

London Electricity, owned 
by Entergy of New Orleans, has 
targeted PowerGen because its 
research showed the generator’s 
brand was easily the best-known 
by consumers, despite toe fact 
that toe generator had never 
directly supplied domestic cus- 
tomers. The group's national 
profile has risen since it began 
sponsoring the ITV weather 
bulletins. 


Sources said London was in 
detailed talks with PowerGen, 
which could see toe REC be- 
come one of toe leading chal- 
lengers outside its customer 
franchise, which covers 25 mil- 
lion homes in the capital. A 



Ed Wallis: Has lobbied to 


buy a state in a supply group 


partnership would combine, 
London’s billing know-how with 
PowerGen's brand, though the 
industry regulator has already 
ruled out preferential wholesale 
power supply contracts in such 
arrangements 

PowerGen has also been in 
talks with British Gas to supply 
the group with electricity for its 
move into the domestic power 
market Centrica, the demerged 
British Gas supply group, has 
yet to sign contracts with gen- 
erators to secure power sup- 
plies. 

If toe link-up with London 
goes ahead, it would fad spec- 
ulation that toe two companies 
could move towards doser ties, 
including equity stakes. Ed Wil- 
lis, PowerGen’s chairman and 
chief executive, has made no se- 
cret of his desire to buy a stake 
in an REC as soon as the Gov- 
ernment gives generators toe 


green light to buy power supply 
or distribution businesses. Pow- 
erGen last year looked at buy- 
ing out one of toe 50 per cent 
stakes in Midlands Electricity 
owned by Cinergy and GPU of 
toe US. 

The soon-to-be-published 
Green Paper on utility regula- 
tion is expected to sanction 
such moves and to allow RECs 
to split supply from the mo- 
nopoly distribution operations. 
London is widely expected to be 
involved in one of the first 
REC merger deals and has al- 
ready held exploratory talks 
with other RECs including 
neighbouring Seaboard. 

In London’s new internal 
mission statement Mike Be- 
mis, its chief executive, tells staff 
that in the near future “there 
will be fewer electricity com- 
panies and what they do will be 
different in 2000 to today.” 


Astec 
investors 

in court 

move 

By Chris Godsmark - . 1 

MINORITY shareholders in 
Astec (BSR), the electronics 
group, are to go to toe High - 
Court rhfc week in an attempt • . 
to prevent the company's US 

majority shareholder from tak-r * 

jug full control. 

Two of toe biggest minority 
investors. Royal & Sun Al- 
liance and Electra Fleming, re- 
vealed yesterday that they were ; 
supported in toe unprecedent- 
ed legal move against Emerson _ 

Electric by four other named in- 
stitutions, Eq uitable Life, Cler- 
ical Medical, British Steel ^ 
Pension Fund and Credit Suisse. 

The six institutions together 
own 13 per cent of Astec shares. 

They said another six insti- 
tutions, speaking for a furfaeT 
6.7 per cent of Astec, were ; 
privately supporting the court 
action and haw agreed to share 
the legal costs. 

The row erupted last month 
after Emerson, which owns 5 LI 
per cent of Astec, said it want- 
ed to buy out other investors at 
toe then market price of Ulp 
a share. The US electronics 
group also said it would replace 
three Astec executive directors 
with its own appointees and stop 
paying dividends. 

Emerson called an extraor- 
dinary shareholders meeting 
(EGM) for 9 March to approve 
the plans and last night showed 
no sign of caltingoff the vote, de- 
spite toe scale of discontent by 
institutional investors. An Emer- 
son spokesman declined to com- 
ment on the legal move. 

The 12 institutions will aigue 
that Emerson has breached toe 
1985 Companies Act by unfairly 
prejudicing toe rights of mi- 
nority investors. They hope toe 
judge will refer the dispute to 
a full hearing later this year. 

Astec traces its routes hack 
to BSR, toe company which be- 
came a household name in toe 
1970s with a record player which 
automatically charged discs. 

The group has since shifted 
into toe market for power sup- 
ply equipment for computers, 
with most factories based in the ^ . 
Far East * '■ 


Eurorail offers £300m Chunnel link sweetener 


By Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


EURORAIL, the consortium 
which lost toe original contest 
to build the Channel Tunnel 
Rail Link (CTRL), is planning 
to “sweeten” a new bid for toe 
project by offering to spend 
£3 00m on improving existing 
Kent commuter lines before the 
link is built. 

The package emerged as 
ministerial sources said toe 
Government would not bail 


out the flagship £5 80m Thames- 
link 2000 rail project, linking 
towns in toe Home Counties 
north of London to toe Sussex 
coast, which has been hit by the 
CTRLs collapse. 

Thames link 2000, which will 
improve services for cross-Lon- 
don commut ers, w as relying 
on the £5.4bn CTRL project to 
build a £150m station under- 
neath King’s Cross. 

The £300m Eurorail offer 
would be spent on lines used by 
Ccranex South Eastern trains in 


Kent, according to documents 
seen by The Independent, 
knocking between “eight and 12 
minutes” off journey times to 
toe capital. 

Euro rail - a consortium of 
Kvaerner, B1CC, NatWest and 
Seeboard -last week offered to 
take over the project, but indi- 
cated its completion would be 
delayed for four years and re- 
quire £2-3bn in public subsidies. 

The company’s proposals 
would see the 68-mile (ink end 
at a new terminus at St Rancras, 


THE Docklands light Railway 
(DLR), the only train service be- 
tween the City of London and 
Docklands, is planning to build 
a new £30m link to London City 
Airport, writes Randeep Ramesh. 

The proposal involves laying 
a new set or tracks to run for 
“less than a mile* 1 from an ex- 
isting station at Prince Regent 
straight to the .terminal, which 
te sited on the Royal Albert 


but would put back toe open- 
ing until 2007. Euro rail would 
not start building toe link or 
seek to raise private finance 
until Euaistar passenger ser- 
vices were making money, 
which could take four yearn. Eu- 
rostar is currently losing £lS0m. 

The future of the rail link 
was thrown into disarray earli- 
er this month when London & 
Continental Railways (LCR) 
said it could not complete the 
project without an extra £l-2bo 
in subsidies. LCR's plans would 


Dock in east London. DLR 
managers daim that the route, 
would require no public subsidy 
-being paid for by the extra rev- 
ennes generated. Executives 
say the new link would see an 
extra 1 million passengers 
using the railway. 

“We are working on the 
business case at the moment,” 
said Ian Brown, the DJLR's 
chief executive. “It has dear re- 


have cut about 25 minutes off 
the 65-minute journey time 
into London for commuters 
from outer Kent. 

About £50m of toe £300m 
Eurorail “sweetener" would be 
required to straighten out trades 
around Swanky, near the M25 
motorway. The documents also 
said toe offer might require toe 
compulsory purchase of land at 
Heme Hill in south London and 
the demolition of some homes. 

Another sticking point for 
toe proposals is toat it may dis- 

to airport 

generative effects and 'frill also 
do much to relieve congestion." 

Mr Brown also confirmed 
that the plans had been dis- 
cussed with John Prescott, the 
Deputy Prime Minister. The 
railway - which was dogged by 
signalling problems when it 
first opened - is now proving 
popular; It carried 21 million 
passengers last year, with 
turnover now topping £l4m. 


rupt existing rail services - 
which would mean that train 
operators would need to be 
compensated for delays. 

The Thames link 2000 
scheme will speed up journeys 
between commuter towns of 
Bedford. Peterborough and 
Kings Lynn and those south of 
London, such as Brighton and 
Ashford. 

Railtrack, the company 
building Thamesliok 2009, said 
last week that the£150m bill for 
the new station under King’s 
Cross would bave to be paid tty 
toe Government But ministers 
have now made it clear to the 
company that new cash will 
not be forthcoming. 

As a compromise the pro- 
posed station - which was to of- 
fer an interchange between toe 
Underground, Eurostar and 
mainline services - is likely to 
be scaled down. 

Sources close to the project 
said that the station could be 
built much cheaper if it did not 
need to include facilities for 
Eurostar. 



Docklands extension 
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Accelerating pay deals put 
pressure on interest rates 

PAY awards are continuing to surge ahead, putting farther 
pressure on interest rates, according to a survey today by 
the Confederation of British Industry. It shows accelerat- 
ing pay deals across most sectors of the economy, with man-, 
ufacturing settlements averaging rises of 3.8 per cent in the. 
three months to December, up from 35 per cent the previ- 
ous month and 3.1 per cent a year ago: 

Pay awards from service companies are growing at a quick- 
er rate, up from 4.2 per cent in the three months to November 
to 4 .5 per cent in December. The figures appear to vindi- 
cate the Bank of England’s hawkish view on inflation last 
week, warning that generous pay increases made further in- 
terest rate rises likely. -- 

Lufthansa’s low-cost carrier 

THE board of Lufthansa, Germany's leading airline, meets 
tomorrow to discuss whether to set up a new budget carri- 
er. The move follows British Airways’ plans to create a new 
low-cost airline, called Go, which win be based at Stabsted " 
Airport. Lufthansa confirmed toe discussions after an in- 
vestigation by Der Spiegel, toe weekly news magazine, - 
which said toe new airline would be called “Lufthansa Lfaht” 
and would attempt to stem losses on domestic routes: 

Firms slow on EMU uptake 

?^i.ff dmedium ' size<i ^ businesses are ill-prepamd 
for EMU, says a survey by Gram Tbomton^he 

^ ou P and consultants Business Strategies. AI- ' 
£1° ^ companies surveyed bad yet to considerthe : 
information technology implications of a single European 
currency, and just 6 per cent had taken steps roensnre com- 
rhn^f emSWCTe EM ^‘ Com P ;i am- Stephen Dexter, Grant 
pa ^ ner ’ “ d: “ Tbe effects of EMU will be- 
th * n ^ “ttbrned effects of decimalisation, VAT 
- Bu sm«sses will be put atriskif noto- 
m* is done or if preparations are delayed until the last minute”. 
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Can centre-left parties halt growing inequality? 


SW Brown ’ s *xand Budget in 
March wiU confront the critical quLion 
wh,ch faces centre-left partis in all 
democracies today; to what extent should 
g vemmems attempt to dampen or 
** ^ increase in economic 
mequahty which is being driven by the fon- 
oamental forces of our time? 

o start with some familiar proposi- 
ons. The dominant forces for econom- 
ic change in the world today - increasing 
global competition, along with profound 
technological advance in the developed 
economies - are displacing unskilled 
workers in the West. 

There is some debate on whether 
these forces will continue to operate un- 
stated in the next decade. Some econo- 
mists, like Paul Krugmaq, believe that 
technical change will soon start to displace 
skilled workers instead of unskilled work- 
ers, but there is no evidence that this is 
happening yet. And since the process of 
globalisation is probably accelerating, it 
would take an extraordinary shift in the 
direction of technical change to alter the 
overall result. 

These two forces, taken together, will 
considerably increase potential GDP. 
However, there will be short-term costs 
as workers and companies adjust to this 
new world. And if we are not alert to the 
dangers, there will be one huge long-term 

COSt as well —a figther mC3 nin»fi il rr y~jT*n*** 
in inequality in our societies? 

This wiO occur because, as we have seen, 
the two revolutionary forces are inexorably 
increasing the wages of skilled workers rel- 
ative to the unskilled. Since poverty is a rel- 
ative concept, a “no intervention'' strategy 
would mean accepting more poverty in our 
societies, although overall our economies 
would become much richer. 


So far. wc have seen two distinct 
models for coping with these changes in 
the Western democracies. In continental 
Europe, governments have in effect sup- 
pressed market forces, and have prevented 
the drop in relative wages for the unskilled 
from taking effect. As a result, inequali- 
ty has not increased and measures of 
poverty have been broadly stable. But un- 
skilled workers have been priced out of 
jobs, so unemployment has risen sharply. 

By contrast, for much of the past two 
decades, market forces have been allowed 
to work unchecked in the American and 
British economies. Since unskilled work- 
ers have not been priced out of johs, 
unemployment has hardly risen. 

The total number of jobs, propor- 
tionate to (he size of the economies con- 
cerned, has risen four limes more rapidly 
in America than in continental Europe. 
But measures of inequality have risen very 
sharply. And, including labour force 
drop-outs, and incarceration rates, some 
studies suggest that the rate of non-em- 
ployment in the United Stales was just as 
high as it was in Europe in the earty 1990s. 

Hence the search for a third way. From 
a technical economic point of view, such 
a third way could be designed relatively 
easily. Indeed, many economists have 
already done so. By common consent, it 
would have five main features: 

• First, we would expand in-work welfare 
benefits, like the Earned Income lax Cred- 
it in the US, to increase the incentive for 
unskilled workers lo accept jobs. 

• Second, we would offer a minimum 
guaranteed income level, regardless of 
employment circumstances, and we would 
probably implement this through some 
form of negative income tax. 

• Third, we would introduce a new mar- 


ginal wage subsidy, paid to employers who 
increased their total employment of low- 
wage workers. This might be somewhat 
like the New Jobs lax Credit in the US 
in the late 1970s. 

• Fourth, we would continue to tighten 
the eligibility rules for benefit claimants, 
and we would police the qrstero even more 
actively. There would have to be time lim- 
itations on all forms of income support, 
other than the minimum support levels 


remember that 80 per cent of those who income tax from 20 per 

wiBbein thebbourforcein lOyeais time ^Dt, instead of cutting it 

are already there. So enhanced measures ant to ^ 

for life-long learning are essential. F figures would need to be 
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huge political problem lies buned. 

This programme of welfare 
would not save money - in fact, it would 
be extremely expensive in its earfy yeap. 
furthermore, it would almost certainly in- 
volve a frontal assault on the increpes m 

living standards that middle Bntamand inflammatory than 

middle America have come to the mar Jnai rale of income tax. 

nuwufi , x7. ..f. _«-.rtr»mme the 
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S md with IMS programme the 
middle-income 


offered under the negative income tax. 
This would probably mean that lone-par- 
ent and disability benefits would have to 
be curtailed. 

• Fifth, and ultimately most important, 
we would need lo stem the production of 
unskilled workers by vastly improving our 
education and training systems. And 


Look at the problem this way. If we do 

nothing , but simply allow market forces 
to run their course, then the real incomes 

of Stated .radrara mil rise a: tost 1-lJ be ratios the 

porcemper^umtamrth^aoseof Ji*** 

unskilled workers. Tr k far from dear tha* ^ reform pn> 

Over a decade, the improvement m ^^^S^yofgetting thecen- 
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emmeot could reduce the marginal rate 
of income tax by at least 1 percentage point 
- say from 20 per cent to 19 per cent - 
over this period. 

In other words, we would see more of 
the «me - poverty would grow, and mid- 
dle or upper-income groups would take 
vir tually all of the gains from economic 
growth. 

What would the Government have lo 

do to stop this further widening in income 

differentials? Again, very rough calcula- 
tions suggest that it would have to increase 
tax receipts from die middle groups by 
about 9 per cent to achieve the required 
redistribution to bold relative incomes 


solidate already strong gains of the new 
Democrat and Labour Parties with mid- 
dle income groups. 

After all, turnout in low-income groups 
is quite low, and in Britain they general- 
ly vote disproportionately in places where 
Labour already has a lock on the likely 

But as Mr Brown prepares his Budget, 
many are wondering wbat exactly is the 
point of the centre-left, unless it is will- 
ing to start tackling these intractable prob- 
lems? And would new Labour really 
deserve to be re-elected if it sat back and 
did nothing as inequality in our society 
continued to mount? 


UBS to axe 200 more 
staff as merger bites 


1 By Lea Paterson 


Some 200 highly paid dealers 
and analysts at UBS’s London 
offices will today become the 
latest casualties of the bank’s de- 
cision to merge with the Swiss 
Bank Corporation (SBC). 

UBS is expected to tell em- 
ployees in its equities division 
this morning whether they wiO 
be offered jobs in the new 
bank. 

Only around half the staff in 
the 400-strong equities depart- 
ment are likely to be offered 
posts, and numerous City stars 
are among those facing the 
sack. 

But the scale of the job cuts 
is not as large as had been 


feared, following intense lob- 
bying of top management by 
Hector Sants of UBS, joint Eu- 
ropean head of equities at the 
new bank. It had been ru- 
moured that practically the 
whole UBS equity department 
would be axed. 

Only a bandful of SBC em- 
ployees are expected to lose 
their jobs, although the precise 
scale of job cuts is unlikely to 
be known until UBS staff sig- 
nal whether they are willing to 
take the positions offered. 

The handling of the redun- 
dancy programme has caused 
intense bitterness among UBS 
staff, who had initially been told 
the best from both banks would 
be chosen to work at Wtiburg 


Dillon Read, the new invest- 
ment bank. 

Those staff who have failed 
to secure jobs at the new bank 
will not be given their redun- 
dancy notices for the time be- 
ing. Instead, they will go into a 
“resources pool”, from where 
they could be offered jobs else- 
where in the bank. 

UBS staff who are made re- 
dundant wfll receive a minimum 
of three months’ pay, plus one 
month per year of service. 
Those over 40 will receive 
slightly better terms. 

John \itken, UBS’s highly- 
rated banking analyst, is ru- 
moured to be among those 
facing the axe today, as is 
Richard Hannah, the well-re- 



UBS: Redundancies r -»t as 
great as had been feared 


spected transport analyst. 

SBC and UBS are expected 
to shed 3,000 City jobs over the 
coming months, with UBS bear- 
ing the brunt of the cuts. The 
job-cutting programme began 
last Wednesday, when only 100 
of UBS's 150 corporate fi- 
nanciers were offered posts in 
the new bank. By contrast, jobs 
were found for almost the en- 
tire 300-strong SBC corporate 
finance department 


Stavely faces pressure from Guinness Peat 


By Peter Thai Larsen 


STAVELEY. the underper- 
forming engineering and min- 
erals group, looks set to be the 
next target to come under pres- 
sure from Guinness Peat Group 
(GPG). Sir Ron Brierley’s 
investment vehicle, to reverse a 
slump in its share price. 

Blake Nixon, a director of 
GPG, said shareholders had lost 
faith in Staveley's management. 
“The company has lurched 
from one management crisis to 
another,” be said. 

“After two or three complete 
reorganisations it is still not 
working. Something needs to 
change." 

GPG takes ah uncompro- 
mising stance towards under- 
performing investments. The 
group is currently embroiled in 
a £42m hostile bid for Bluebird 
Ttys, the Polly Pocket and Plas- 


ticine company, which it 
launched after becoming frus- 
trated with Bluebird's failing 
share price. 

GPG has also been aggres- 
sively building a stake in Stave- 
ley. Last month, the company 
bought another 13.2 million 
sharps , taking its shareholding 
to 1 13 per cent and making it 
the second largest shareholder 
behind Schraders, which has 17 
per cent. 

Staveley shares have 
dropped by a third since June. 
In the past five years, they have 
halved in value. 

GPG is unlikely to put any 
direct pressure on Staveley until . 
the Bluebird Toys bid is over. 
But any action is likely to win 
support from Staveley s other 
major shareholders, which in- 
clude Britannic Assurance and 
Prudential. 

In January last year. 


Staveley issued a profit warning 
after Chronos Richardson, its 
industrial measurement 
subsidiary, ran into problems in 
Italy and France. 

The group subsequently 
announced tbat it had put 
Chronos and Weigh-Tronix, 
its other measurement busi- 
ness. up for sale in order to 
concentrate on building up its 
engineering and business 
services ann. 

“Staveley’s management de- 
cided that because they’d faded 
something had to go," said Mr 
Nixon. 

“So they decided to sell the 
business and ' keep the 

manag ement” 

A sale of the measurement 
division is thought to be immi- 
nent But investors are likely to 
oppose any attempts by Stave- 
leys management to reinvest 
the proceeds, preferring them 


to band the cash bade to share- 
holders. 

GPG also wants the com- 
pany to consider a demerger of 
British Salt its profitable sub- 
si diary which has a near mo- 
nopoly on the- UK salt market 
The company, which this year 
is expected to make profits of 
£l3m-£14m on sales of about 
£35m, generates a steady flow 
of cash. 

A spokesman for Staveley 
said the company’s directors 
were looking at ways of max- 
imising the returns lo share- 
holders. 

Mr Nixon, however, re- 
mains uncompromising, point- 
ing out that Staveley's board 
was paid £l-5m last year - al- 
most £600,000 of which went to 
chief executive Roy Hitchens - 
while the directors have no sig- 
nificant equity stake in the 
business. 
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you know that Internet retailing is a huge opportunity - 

but how do you get where you want to go? 


ClearWay is the answer 


Internet Business Solutions 07000 456 123 



Pirtek is the large* franchise in the hydraulic hose replacement business with: ► A 100% successful business fomtu/a 
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professionals nationwide, youwiU 

be operating in some of the fastest 
growing and fastest mowing 
markets In the world today - 
helpipg businesses to manage and 
reduce their major business 
overhead costs. 
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ever broadening range of cost 
management services, you can I * 

with superb profit potential. 
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Management Consultant. 

So lee's start talking. 
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• Run your own CMUrtn's Mabnufo Leendag Court 

• Hefp develop die TXazdekk ~ of the future 

. Comprehensive proven BaanessTraining Pitckaff £5,450 
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r Hindsight 
is to late! 

You need 

Foresight - unique 

share price evaluation software. 
Foresight is a wonderful thing - 
- especially for share prices! 
Profit by knowing the real value of 
your shares before buying or selling 
- with Foresight on your computer. 

Foresight - detaSs available from 
J.Thomas & Sons The Hollies Tregaron Dyfed 
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Mummies back from dead with a modem 



A scene from the 1964 Hammer House of Horror movie Curse of the Murnmy^s Tomb (Photograph: The Kobal Collection). 
Below: The pyramid at Giza. During the last century mummies vferc taken from tombs to become museum curiosities 


Bjr Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 
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UPPER-CLASS Egyptians 
preparing for their journey for 
the afterlife cannot in their 
wildest dreams haw nnagioed 
that it might take a tiny part of 
them to Manchester in the 
cause of medical science. 

Mummified bodies were 
carted off from tombs by the 
NBe in great numbers during the 
18th and 19th centuries to be- 
came somewhat macabre cu- 
riosities in the museums of 
Europe. But Manchester h»s al- 
ways had a more scientific bent 

Dr Margaret Murray and an 
interdisciplinary team un- 
wrapped and carried out 
necropsies (autopries) on two 
mummies at the University of 
Manchester in 1908 and pub- 
lished the findings. 

Now a request has gone out 
world-wide to help in the 

establishment oftbe first Egypt- 
ian Mummy International Tis- 
sue Bank at the Manchester 
Museum. Only small samples 
are being sought - one or two 
grans of dry tissue and hope- 
fully a snip of hair - but from 
this it should be .possible to 
unlock thousands of years of dis- 
ease history. 

The concept of a tissue bank 
arose out of an on-going study 
in the NDe valley into “bfl- 
hama”, a poten tially fata l dis- 
ease afflicting between 200 and 
300 million people world-wide. 
Correctly known as Schistoso- 
miasis, it is carried by parasites 
which five on snails in stagnant 
water. Specialists on the 15- 
strong team of the Manchester 
Egyptian Mummy Project are 
working on the study in co-op- 
eration with the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Health and the US 
Medical Service Corporation 
International 

Using techniques developed 
at Manchester enabling cer- 
tain diseases to be detected in 
small samples of tissue, it 
should be possible for the first 
time to add a new dimension to 
medical research, looking bade 
over a 5,000-year timespan. 

Egyptians perfected the 
preservation of bodies by mum- 
mification around IjQOOBC, us- 
ing it first for royalty and then 
the upper and middle classes. 




Golden treasure; The death mask of Tutankhamum, whose tomb was discovered in was 


However, bits of the pharaohs 
will not be deposited in the tis- 
sue bank. Egypt forbids such 
exports. If the study was to 
check on the health of Tu- 
tankhamun it would be as part 
of research to be done on mum- 
mies within Egypt 

Manchester’s letter to the 
wotkfs museums acknowledges 
that the permanent transfer of 
even a small sample of mummy 
tissu e raises “important ethical 
issues”, but it gives an assurance 
that fee samples wfll be bandied 
with dignity and used only for 
bona fide research. 

Dr Rosalie David, Keeper of 
Egyptology and director of the 
prefect, is encouraged by the ini- 
tial response to the appeal and 
hopes that eventually the bank 
wffl bold tisue from a large pop- 


ulation- Several thousand mum- 
mies were taken out of Egypt 
and there are up to 600 in 
Britain alone, with the biggest 
collection at die British Muse- 
um. Manchester has 21 human 
mummies and 34 mummified 
animals, assorted cats, birds 
rodents and even crocodiles. 
Some would have been pets and 
others revered as having the 
spirits of gods. 

Scientists suspect bilharzia 
will be found in the ancient 
Egyptians just as it afflicts some 
20 per cent of its people today. 
But by tracking it back more 
than 5,000 years a pattern may 
emerge which might point to a 
cause, or aid in combating the 
infection. 

The bilharzia stucty will be 
only the beginning. It is believed 


that the tissue samples could 
aiw yield valuable information 
about other diseases, notably 
malaria, one of the world's 
biggest killers. 

When Howard Carter found 
TUtankhamun's tomb in 1922, . 
the last of the tombs in the Val- 
ley of the Kings to be discov- 
ered, it seemed like the last ^ 
piece of the jigsaw of ancient “ 
Egypt But the work at Man- 
chester suggest the mummies 
have much more to tell us. 

“At this stage ft is difficult to . - 
be certain off what the additional 
value will be of this extra 
dimension {time],” said Tristram 
Bestennan, director of the •' 
Manchester Museum. “But' 
everyone involved thinks it's 
worth doing to see where it . 
leads us.” 
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ACROSS 

I Make good progress in the 
gym ? (5,2) 

5 Priest in charge receiving 
most recent material (7) 

9 Wild American columbine 
no-one hardly ever finds 
(4,2*1, 4, 4) 

10 Reserve gets game (4) 

II Sounds fed up with execu- 
tive (5) 

12 Bet Italian poet blows his 
top (4) 


15 Artist’s bringing back stand 

to put vase on (7) 17 

16 Quiet soon around North- jg 

em Irish river (7) 19 

17 Neglected side tine one is 

into (7) 20 

19 Detailed profile of one 

Olympic finalist (7) 34 . 

21 Boy in the mirror you see 

(4) ^ 25 

22 Ffcrformmg’s hard for a 
siart(5) 


23 Ancient King’s present, we 
bear (4) 

26 Shabby drunk (3,5 ,3,4) 

27 Do something memorable 
to make it (7) 

28 Understand door is secure 
(5,2) 


DOWN 

Bung chrdinal’s hat on (7) 
Locates alternative lodg- 
ings near together (23,8) 
Number involved in link up 
prepare to leave (4) 

Project also occupies mfli- 
taiy unit (7) 

Old Paris left developed 
deadly weapon (7) 
like off cross on top (4) 
Source of irritation that 
makes one prickly (5,23,5) 
Business interest (7) 

Old French statesman’s 
corrupt (5) 

Might absorb a Latin lan- 
guage (5) 

Tune to give (7) • 

Power house? (7) 

Highly delighted that part- 
song’s almost complete (7) 
Order a smile and cause 
annoyance (7) 


Tjy ringing Australia's holi- 
day island (4) 

Quarter omitted from joint 
document (4) 
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£10 Conran lunch 

The Independent and Independent on Sunday in association with Terence Conran are 
delighted to offer readers the opportunity to enjoy lunch or early evening supper at.; 
six of London^ top restaurants throughout February for £10 

Until Saturday February 28th, the following establishments are offering readers a 

two course lunch or early evening supper for just £10 per person. - . y. 

How to Book v 1 . 

To participate in the offer simply collect one token (tokens will be printed every day until Sat- ' 
urday February 28th) and then telephone the restaurant of your choice quoting yourself as an 
Independent diner. On your arrival at the restaurant you should present your token in order 
to qualify for the offer. Each token is valid for a complete table booking. The tokens wiil be 
valid for one week only, and will be dated accordingly. To continue to participate in the offer, 
simpiy collect a token from the week in which you wish todine. Pre-booking is essential and 

all bookings are subject to availability . - .; ; 

A special discount is available on selected items in the Bluebird and Le Pont de la Tour shops 

on presentation of the token. 


BLUEBIRD 


M0ZZO 


QIIACUNO’S 


ZINC 

BAR •GRILL 



Blue Print Cafe 


The Independent offer is available at the - 
following restaurants: 

Bluebird 350 King's Road. London, SW3 5UU 
' 017 ) 559 1000 ’ 

Luxh ) 2/»on - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm - 7pm ' ' 1 

Blue Print Cafe The Design Museum, 28 Shad Thame^.Lorxton, SE1 

0171378.7031 . ’ 

Lunch l,2rioon -3pm, early evening supper 6pm -7pm^- . " - ■ :1 

V-pm W3M3 T ° Ur Bar * GriW3 «^T^^^{2* 

lunch 1. 2noon - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm -7pm . / ■ ' “i. '■ 

• om Z 3°i4 { 2»o rCi ^ r Street * Londoa WJV 3l£ ” . • 


THE INDEPENDENT INDECENT '.£3 ' — 

^ ,2roon ' pearly evening supper 530pm: 630pm 

-wmTEF 

The special 3 course menu is available between i 

between Monday and WednfKrfav tKo 1 ^ n ® or, ; an d 7pnt 

ana weonesday the offisr « extended untff I {pm 

MHHi 1 7 Hays a at „ * 

a— Ofe no. «IU* ^ ^ 





